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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 

The Liditor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 

7 the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and WSS, 

The charge for small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Zavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


COOKERY AND’. . 
DETERIORATION 


T the present moment there are particular reasons for 
devoting a little attention to the means by which wheat 
is ground and placed on the market. The question of 
physical deterioration, of which so much has _ been 
heard recently, must to a large extent be based on the 

character of the food supplied to the people. They have not 
scarcity to complain of, and our generation at least has known 
nothing of the partial famines that were familiar to our fore- 
fathers. It requires considerable exercise of the imagination 
for those who live in the midst of the present plenty to 
realise that there was a time in the middle of the last century 
when wheat was so scarce and dear that even the Royal 
Household at Windsor had to be put on short commons. That 
was in 1848, a good many years before the Crimean War broke 
out. It was only the repetition of an incident the recurrence of 
which used to be too frequent. Now in those days people were 
obliged to eat food of a poor quality, and if any question of 
physicai deterioration had arisen it would have been at once 
traced to this, but the English working man of our time lives 
in an abundance of the good things of the earth. Probably 
not one, certainly not one respectable, man or woman in a 
thousand has known what it is to feel the pangs of hunger, 
that is to say, of a hunger that they had no means of appeasing. 
The present writer, two or three years ago, was walking 
through a village in one of the home counties when he was 
struck by the sight of a very aged labourer, a man 
whom he afterwards ascertained to be over ninety. It 
was just after the school-children’s playtime, and_ this 
patriarch was going about collecting the ‘bread they had 
thoughtlessly thrown away. Getting into conversation with him, 
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and asking why he did this, he said he was in no need whatever, 
but the memory of the hard days of his youth made him deem it 
almost impious of those children to throw away the bread they 
bad brought for lunch. Many a family,” he said, ** had to live 
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on less than the little monkeys tossed away for the birds to 
pick up.” 

The incident vividly illustrates the change that has come 
over England, but when one thinks of it, it is very singular 
that the increase of good eatables should he accompanied by a 
crv of physical deterioration. It may, of course, be that the 
complaint is ill-founded, and it would be difficult to give 
aa absolute proof of any falling away in the average 
man’s weight and muscle; but there is no smoke without flame, 
and, undoubtedly, there are portions of the population that show a 
very serious diminution of vitality and vigour, and there can be no 
doubt that to some extent this is caused among the labouring classes 
by the very plentifulness of white bread. In the cottage there 
exists a tradition in regard to it that makes it appear to many a 
peor man as if there were a kind of insanity involved in rejecting 
the white loaf for the brown one, and, unfortunately, the change 
in our system of milling is far from being a corrective to this 
prejudice. It is about thirty years since the roller mill was 
substituted for the grinding stones, and in that period very many 
improvements have been brought in. The first result, however, 
was to throw about from three to five thousand mills of the oid 
kind out of employment. But now the new mills are 
running faster than ever. The practical miller will tell you 
at once that his new mill is a very great improvement on 
the old one, containing as it does some very delicate and 
ingenious devices for removing from the wheat everything 
except the pure gluten. So far that is well, but the product 
should be used with intelligence. Physicians, and indeed all 
intelligent people, whether they are physicians or not, are aware 
that with the more nourishing parts of food it is necessary to 
take into the body a certain amount of material which does for 
the human being what the fur and feather of their castings do 
for falcons. Experience shows that no one could live on a diet 
of absolutely pure white bread, that is to say, bread from which 
the offal had been completely removed. Now the old mill, just 
because it was not perfect in its working, left a considerable 
amount of offal in the meal, and in that way helped to maintain 
those who ate the bread in health. Our new system is very 
much better for those who are possessed of knowledge and intel- 
ligence. The miller has a controlling hand, and is able to give 
flour of a greater purity than before was possible. ‘ A good cook 
or a good baker would not necessarily use the flour in the 
condition in which it was supplied, but would add to it what 
is required for the purposes of health. As a matter of fact, 
in a really good dinner one thing ought to balance another. 
The intelligent middle and upper classes know that the addition 
of a certain amount of bran to their bread is conducive to better 
health, and among them brown bread is an article of daily 
consumption. In inany poor districts every doctor knows that 
the chief aim both of man and woman is to get their flour as 
white as it can be made, and they eat nothing except white 
bread. To this, indeed, has been traced in the report of more 
than one Medical Officer of Health that increase in anzmic 
diseases which may be almost said to form a characteristic of 
our time. 

The facts certainly go to show that here is a branch 
of education that has not been so much neglected as ignored. 
The country has spent a good deal of money in_ teaching 
cookery and butter-making to little village girls, and really 
those who know the people best are most strongly of the opinion 
that this has been wealth squandered. In no country of 
the world is there made more bad butter than in England, 
and cottage cookery, instead of being advanced by the efforts of 
the county councils and other local bodies, has become worse 
than it ever was before—in fact, the office of a cottage cook is 
very often confined to buying bread from the baker and tinned 
meats from the grocer. One reason is, that the lessons given 
have been so very impracticable. We have heard of patent 
stoves and other appliances being carted down to remote rural 
districts, and lectures and demonstrations given in villages 
where the small cottages are scarcely large enough to hold a 
moderate-sized oven. This is not as it should be. If teaching 
in cookery is to be given at all, it should be cookery that is 
actually necessary for the family of a working man. Not only 
the homeliest dishes should be made, but they ought to be made 
in the homeliest manner. Moreover, the children ought to have 
the qualities and characteristics of different kinds of flour shown 
to them, and they should be taught to appreciate what is of real 
importance to the preservation of health and strength. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece for this week is a portrait of Lady 
Deerhurst, the daughter of Mr. Charles William 
Bonynge. Lord Deerhurst is tle eldest son of the 

Earl of Coventry, whose country seat 1s Croome Court, 
Worcestershire, 
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T would have pleased Thackeray to enumerate the titles 
held by the late Duke of Richmond, who died at his 
castle near Fochabers on Sunday morning. He was 
Duke of Gordon, Duke of Lennox, and a Duke of 
France, as well as Duke of Richmond. His descent 

was direct from Charles II. and the Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Yet not on account of his lineage and his titles will 
his death be regretted. The Duke of Richmond belonged 
to a type of nobleman that has been the strength of 
England. Destitute of anything in the shape of personal 
ambition, he still had that noblesse oblige feeling that made it a 
duty for him to consecrate his energies to the State. He did 
this with such effect that when Lord Beaconsfield died he was 
one of the three men from whom public opinion decided that a 
successor to the Conservative Leadership should be chosen. 
They were Lord Cairns, Lord Salisbury, and the Duke of 
Richmond. Whatever he might have been at the head of 
affairs, it is certain that in his private capacity his wisdom often 
proved of the utmost service to the party he consistently 
supported. He is entitled to special notice here because of his 
eminence as an authority on agriculture. 


The facts about the Duke of Richmond’s life carry us very 
far back indeed. . He was eighty-five when he died, and had 
been aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, and afterwards to 
Lord Hardinge. In the fifties he was already a statesman of 
the first rank, and in 1868 held the position of President of the 
Board of Trade. It was in the succeeding two decades that he 
showed most political energy. In the Conservative Ministry of 
1874-80 he was Lord President of the Council, and brought 
forward in 1875 an Agricultural Holdings Bill, and in 1877 a 
burials Bill. During the first administration of Lord Salisbury 
he held the congenial post of Secretary for Scotland, being the 
first holder of the office. As a landlord the Duke was simply 
ideal, and the reverence and esteem in which he is held by his 
oldest tenant is a finer monument to his memory than any that 
could be carved in brass or marble. 





A very considerable interest attaches at the present moment 
to the personality of Mr. Alfred Deakin, the new Prime Minister 
of Australia. We need scarcely recall the circumstances under 
which Sir Edmund Barton, after acting as pilot while the ship 
was sailing into the position of a Commonwealth, has now 
retired and accepted a seat on the bench of the High Court. 
Mr. Deakin is an old friend and colleague of Sir Edmund 
Barton’s. He was born in 1856, and so is just 47 years of age. 
His father and mother were both English. Mr. Deakin, besides 
being a politician, is something of a journalist, and only a few 
years ago wrote for one of the Australian papers a very interest- 
ing series of articles on ‘Irrigated India,” the result of a visit 
to that part of the Empire. He has been several times in 
England, the first occasion being in 1887, when he came as 
a Senior Delegate from Victoria to the Colonial Conference, 
called together by the late Mr. Stanhope. After the financial 
crash in 1893, Mr. Deakin was greatly pressed to take the 
Premiership of Victoria, but, declining, gave an independent 
support to Sir George Turner. He is gifted with a great deal 
of tact and discretion, as well as with clear and pronounced 
opinions, and if the elections which are to be held in December 
should go in his favour we may look forward to an energetic and 
useful Premiership. 


At the precise moment of writing no definite announce- 
ment has been made of the new Cabinet appointments. The 
newspapers, however, have been full of paragraphs describing 
the goings to and fro of the Prime Minister and the arrival in 
London of Lord Milner. Mr. Balfour has been at Balmoral, 
and probably before these words come into the hands of our 
readers the surmise will be either confirmed or contradicted 
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that the difficulty has Jain in the appointment of a Colonial 
Secretary. Meantime, the excitement consequent on the 
resignations has practically disappeared, and people of all 
shades of opinion are watching with patience for that display of 
oratory which promises to be the chief political feature of the 
autumn. Appropriately enough, as Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour 
will open the ball, and there are many others to follow. 

Sir John Gorst has often said the right thing at critical 
points in our history, and his remarks made the other night at 
Stockport are eminently deserving of attention. He said, “the 
nation that would win in the end was the nation that brought up 
the healthiest and most intelligent population,” and this may be 
said to be the gist of his subject. Undoubtedly we have here 
what ought to be the key of our educitional policy. It is not by 
any round-about method that we can prepare cur labouring 
people to compete with the foreigner, but by taking measures to 
give them an education so good and so practical that it will 
enable them to adjust themselves to any new tasks which our 
industrial advancement may call upon them to perform. Sir 
John Gorst was referring particularly to technical education, but 
his words will apply equally well to all the instruction given in 
our elementary schools. Its fault hitherto has jain in too great 
a reliance on mere memory and mechanical work, whereas it is 
not the facts about history, geography, or any other kindred 
subject that will make a boy efficient, but the mental training 
that will enable him to think for himself, and always act as an 
inducement to self-education. For it should be remembered 
that very few men owe as much to school as they do to their own 
private study. 


A BALLADE OF LOVERSLAND. 
i. 

In Loversland the skies are blue, 

Or barred with rosy clouds between, 
The flowers are fairer far of hue 

Than ever flowers of earth are seen ; 
And all day long through meadows green, 

Beside the river, hand in hand, 
Walk youths and maids of gentle mien 

In Loversland, in Loversland. 


it: 
And some there are that lightly strew 
With roses all the way serene, 
And some who pleasant odours brew 
From elderflower and eglantine ; 
And others still in dell and dene, 
With brows the kindly sun has tanned, 
Who sow the seed and harvest glean 
In Loversland, in Loversland. 


III. 
Dan Cupid schools a merry crew 
Beneath the beeches’ leafy screen, 
And bids each ardent swain construe 
The glances from his mistress’ evn; 
No harder task than that, I ween, 
Was ever there for sSholar planned, 
To sing and serve his fancy’s queen 
In Loversland, in Loversland. 
ENVOY. 
Ah! can it be that we have been, 
Sweetheart, on that enchanted strand ? 
That we, too, know what life may mean 
In Loversland, in Loversland ? 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 
A contemporary has just published a very interesting 
account of the attempts that have been made this year to 
secure the reward of five pounds offered by Mr. Tegetmeier to 
anyone producing a viper which can be demonstrated to have 
swallowed its young. The belief in this extraordinary practice 
is one that never seems to die out, though every attempt to 
prove it has so far ended in failure. Mr. Frank Buckland, as 
long ago as 1860, dissected one that was sent to him, and found 
within it unborn young, and he accounted for the superstition by 
suggesting that an unskilled person opening a viper * would be 
very likely to imagine the young were contained in the actual 
stomach itself, and not by the side of it.” In 1870 a specimen 
was sent to him, and in his absence was dissected by Henry Lee 
and H. K. Lord. It did not contain any young, but the 
protruding tail of a mouse that had been recently swallowed had 
evidently been mistaken for the young viper. This year a small 
red viper was sent to Mr. Tegetmeier trom Scotland, and was 
said to have been killed in the act of swallowing its young. 
Here again, however, the mistake proved to have arisen from 
the fact that the creature had just swallowed a sand-lizard, and 
its tail protruded like that of the mouse. Two specimens were 
sent from Cornwall, but in both the stomach was empty, while 
the oviduct contained young vipers. Another viper was sent by 
a woodman who said he had seen it swatlow its voung, but on 
dissection two short-tailed tield-mice were found in its stomach. 
Thus, in every case, the evidence was negative, and we can 
scarcely believe that people can continue to cling to this absurd 
superstition, 
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Nature has provided us with not a few surprises this year, and 
amongst her minor ones may be noted the late stay of some of 
the bird migrants in the North of Scotland. The wood-warbler 
and the chiff-chaff are remaining this year about a month later 
than their normal time—till the end of September, instead of 
going South about the end of August. One may hazard conjec- 
tures as to the reason. It is likely that the cold spring made all 
the birds late in their domestic matters; this would be the first 
cause that might dispose them to a longer and later stay. Then 
the cold sunimer has been followed by some delightfully warm 
weather —in the North of Scotland, at all events—in the autumn, 
so that the birds, while their insect food remained abundant, 
would have no particular reason for departure. The strawberries 
are still ripening in the North, right up tothe end of September, 
and a curious fact to be noted in connection with them is that at 
this late time of year, when they seem almost out of season, the 
birds do not appear to be at all attracted by them. It is as if 
their strawberry-eating season was done. 





For some time past, as our readers probably know very well, 
Salisbury Cathedral has been undergoing repair, and attention 
has been drawn to the fact that in the attempt to restore the 
building to what it was an interesting mark has been obliterated. 
On one of the outer walls there could be seen until recently the 
inscription, “John Constable, Bergholt, Suffolk, 1813.” This 
has been erased, and we cannot help regretting the circumstance. 
It is quite true that, as a general principle, the authorities were 
perfectly justified. No habit is more annoying than that of 
many tourists who persist in cutting or carving their names on 
any ancient building which they happen to visit. With the 
practice itself we have no sympathy whatever, but this was one 
of the exceptions that prove the rule. Constable has an undying 
association with Salisbury Cathedral. His picture of it is known 
to all, and recognised as one of the most successful of his works. 
It is a pity, therefore, that some regard was not paid to this fact. 
In covering with cement or rubbing out other names and initials 
that of Constable might surely have been left. Even the fair 
walls of Salisbury Cathedral couid not be said to be defaced by 
his name. 





A principal purpose, no doubt, of the visit of the Channel 
Fleet to the fishing ports of the east coast of Scotland was to 
attract recruits to the Navy from the fine seafaring population 
that man the East Coast herring-fishery boats, and from the 
local fishermen of all descriptions. If one may judge at all 
from the nature of their reception at the various ports, their 
success ought to be great. They are under a very popular 
commander in Lord Charles Beresford, their coming has been 
eagerly looked forward to at each port of call in turn, and, on 
the whole, the weather has been glorious” With all these cir- 
cumstances in their favour the recruiting to the Navy and to the 
new Volunteer Naval Reserve ought to be enthusiastic. At this 
time of year, many who take part in the herring-fishing are away 
harvesting; but plenty will be left to tell the others, and many 
a seafarer, occupied for the time on the harvest of his little crop, 
may see the great ships from some upland croft. 


In a previous issue we recorded the fact that a very extra- 
ordinary catch of mackerel had been taken at Folkestone, and 
this week an equally astonishing catch of herrings has to be 
noted as having been caught at Yarmouth. The number landed 
is said to have been 6,500,000, one boat having obtained 220,000 
herrings. No student of ichthyology can account for these 
extraordinary hauls. Only a few years ago it was very generally 
held among fishermen that herrings were gradually diminishing 
in number, and a hundred theories were extant to account for 
their decay. Last year and this they seem, however, to have 
been more numerous than ever. A big catch at the same time is 
not an unmixed blessing. At Yarmouth fresh herrings were sold 
at 7S. per cran, that is, roughly speaking, a thousand herrings. 
Some were salted and sold for less even than that. It wasa 
notable addition to our cheap food supplies, but could not have 
benefited the fishermen as much as they might have had reason 
to expect. 

In the newspapers there has been a great deal of corre- 
spondence referring to the disaster at Scawfell, but we trust that 
mountain climbers will not be discouraged by this untoward 
event. There is no sport worth having that is not attended by 
a certain amount of danger, and if people refrained from indulging 
in any amusement in which fatalities occurred their lives would 
be dull indeed. It can very well be understood that deaths in 
some of the more dangerous exhibitions at music-halls should 
lead to prosecution, because the performers are not doing any- 
thing that is either useful or healthy, nor is the pleasure of a 
very high order that practically waits for accidents to happen; 
but mountain climbing is an outdoor occupation of the most 
health-giving character, and thousands who do it on a large or 
small scale derive benefit for the whole year afterwards. While 
fully sympathising with the sufferers in the recent calamity and 
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their friends, we hope it will not be made the excuse for 
discouraging others from seeking to exercise themselves amid 
the fresh mountain air. 


The salmon anglers have had a very fair turn after the 
heavy spates of the early days of September. The Tay has 
fished notably well, and it has fished well earlier than in some 
previous years. Of late it has been the rule that the last week 
or two weeks shall be worth all the rest of the angling together, 
but judging by present appearances, which are, of course, very apt 
to be deceptive, there is not likely to be water enough to bring up 
a fresh run of fish before the season closes, and in that case the 
latter end will be disappointing for those who have formed 
estimates of it based on the results of former years. The truth 
is, that one ought not to believe in one’s estimates. It has so 
happened that until this year the spates have come very late, so 
the fish have moved up late. This year they have been earlier, 
and the fish have come earlier. There may still be spates, 
and if so there will be no lack of fish; but the signs of spates, 
or the rain to produce them, are not obvious. But who can 
venture to prophesy about fish when one considers such an 
instance as the Norwegian rivers generally this year—plenty of 
salmon and grilse, but of sea-trout absolutely none! ‘“ Why 
this thusness?”’ as Artemus Ward asks. The ways of fish are 
inscrutable, and the longer we angle for them and study them 
the more clearly we seem able to realise how very little we know 
about either the art or the science. If they teach us anything, 
they may teach us to be humble about our knowledge—and that 
is something. 





IN LUDGATE CIRCUS. 

The cloak of utter midnight fills the sky, ; 

Though ’twas high noon that clamoured from the spire. 

Darkness unearthly and the lamps’ blear fire 
Sadden the hurrying multitudes. But I 
Move in the memory of years gone by, 

Of hawthorn blossom in a sumuner air, : 

Windflowers that shiver down their woodland stair, 
And water-meadows with the cuckoo’s cry. 
So art thou shown immortal, O my soul! 

If ’mid this roar and surge of rayless night 

Thou dwellest in the untorgotten light 
Of summer ineadows sweet with song and bloom, 

Surely, though all Geath’s shadows o’er thee roll, 
There waits no draught Lethean for thy doom. AGC 

One of the most picturesque factors in Highland sport is 

disappearing, or has already vanished, in the changed order of 
things—the deerhound. There are few forests now on which a 
dog of any kind is taken out for stalking, the argument being 
that more harm is likely to be done by the dog frightening the 
deer while running the wounded stag than advantage gained by 
his now and again securing a wounded one that, without his aid, 
would have got away. Even where the dog is used, he is generally 
now a collie, or a hound with a dash of collie, rather than the 
fine old deerhound that was the friend of Sir Walter Scott and 
the model for Landseer. 





Insurance takes many forms, as the public become more 
cautious and insurers more enterprising, but there is an item in 
the Report for Lloyd’s during the last half-year which is a 
striking novelty. The wet summer caused such interruption to 
the national game of cricket that committees and owners of 
grounds, before incurring the expense connected with a big 
match, took to insuring themselves against losses caused by wet 
days. This the enterprising gentlemen at Lloyd's cheerfully 
undertook, and cheaply also; but the succession of wet Saturdays 
hit them rather heavily. At the same time, the insurers became 
more than ever convinced of the wisdom of paying for safety, 
and proffered more wet weather business. Absolute refusal was 
not etiquette, so the premiums were raised. Stil} the weather 
remained wet, and the requests to ‘‘ take lives” increased. ‘The 
Lloyd’s gentlemen then requested that they might be informed 
more definitely what was considered a ‘‘ wet day,” and drew upa 
scale for tin. of rain, 2in. of rain, 3in. of rain, and so on. At 
last it was proposed, in the interests of insurance business 
generally, that a ‘wet day” should only be paid for if the bails 
were floated off the stumps! 


The proposal to form a National Art Collections Fund, to 
supplement by private subscription the sums at the disposal of 
the National Gallery and other pubiic institutions for buying 
important pictures or objects of art, which would otherwise go 
out of the country, should meet with hearty support. The names 
of those interested in the movement are a guarantee of sound 
and practical effort in this direction. The necessity has arisen 
more particularly from the heavy competition of foreign nations, 
especially of Germany, in the market for first-class pictures. 
Societies of the kind already exist abroad, and, in addition, foreign 
Governments are much more liberal in grants of public money for 
such purposes. There was a time when the country homes of 
England were a series of treasure-houses of art. Many remain so 
still. But many causes, and first and worst the heavy death duties, 
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combine to break up these collections, and to expose them for 
sale at highly-advertised auctions, where the German or 
American steps in and secures these treasures to go across the 
sea. The proposal is to get as many members as possible, and 
to make the subscription only one guinea. A thoroughly expert 
honorary buyer would be appointed, noteworthy pictures kept in 
view, and on their appearance in the saleroom a determined 
effort would be made to keep them in the country. 


The valuable lesson that national scenery is one of the 
soundest of national assets is driven home with a tremendous 
accumulation of detail by the results arrived at by Herr Freuler 
of Zurich, who has been investigating the annual extent of the 
Swiss tourist traffic. No less than 380,000 foreigners now 
arrive, on an average, in Switzerland every year in search of 
health, recreation, or both combined, and thev remain for an 
average period of from two to three weeks. The amount that 
this cosmopolitan army spends in hotel bills alone is computed at 
£ 3,000,000, while £675,000 more goes into the pockets of guides, 
owners of vehicles, and other ministrants to their needs or 
pleasures. At the height of the season something like 35,000 
persons are employed by the hotel proprietors alone, and there 
are very few among this number who are not Swiss by birth. 


FOOD 


F poultry-keeping is to be carried 
on at a profit in times when 
foreign competition is so keen, 
it is evidently very necessary 
that pains should be taken to 

ascertain what kind of food yields the 
best results. We do not say that when 
this knowledge is gained it should in 
every case be acted on, because the 
true place of poultry-keeping is that of 
a subsidiary pursuit, and it will always 
be economy to use for feeding purposes 
the waste of the farm. In cottage 
poultry-keeping it will often be found 
that the fragments from the table goa 
long way towards satisfying the needs 
of the fowls, and will answer the pur- 
poses of first-rate food; but this being 
said, it still remains an object of those 
who take up the business seriously 
to know exactly the effect achieved by 
different systems of treatment, and on 
this account the experiments that have 
been conducted for the last two years 
under the direction of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Cornwall 
County Council are extremely valuable, 
though in considering them it is 
always well to remember the sort of 
weather, because the food that produces excellent results in a 
hot, dry season might not serve its purpose so well in a moist one. 


C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 





C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. A YOUNG FAMILY. 
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If every glacier torrent ran with gold, the Alps could hardly 
enrich the industrious sons of Helvetia more effectually. 


Some very interesting observations on the injurious effect of 
grass in orchards have been published by the Duke of Bedford 
and Mr. S. U. Pickering, as the result of exhaustive tria!s carried 
on at the Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. Nothing can be more 
emphatic than the evidence yielded by these experiments of the 
bad effect upon the trees of growing grass round them, the 
authors stating a conviction that no ordinary form of ill-treat- 
ment is so harmful, not even a combination of bad planting, 
growth of weeds, and total neglect. Although it has been found 
that at Woburn fully-grown trees suffer just as such from grass 
as young ones, the authors are forced to recognise the fact that 
plenty of grass-grown orchards exist in a perfectly flourishing 
state, and they conclude that it is only necessary to keep the soil 
free of grass on light soils of the Woburn type. These experi- 
ments show very clearly why the old-established cider districts 
lie in the richest parts of the Western Counties, and there alone, 
for in earlier days very few farmers indeed would have grown 
apples if they were deprived thereby of the land for pasturage, 
and were also forced to expend labour on keeping their orchards 
clean of weeds. 


FOR POULTRY. 





JUST COME FROM A_ SWIM. Copyright 


Therefore, it will be remembered that 1902 was a season of 
frequent showers and somewhat low temperature. Care was 
taken to start the birds as_ nearly 
uniform as possible. They were 
Wyandotte fowls of the same age and 
strain that had been hatched in County 
Council pens. The houses, runs, and 
shelters were as nearly alike as 
possible. For the competition, the 
particulars of which were taken from 
the Journal of the Board of Agriculture, 
thirty pullets were selected and divided 
into six pens of five birds each. The 
five pullets in No. 5 pen were fed with 
an equal mixture of maize and oats, 
and in twelve months the total number 
of eggs laid by them was 732. In nine 
months they had laid 517. This was 
the best result obtained. Those fed on 
wheat laid 723 eggs in twelve months, 
and 433 in nine months. Maize fell 
short of that. A mixture composed of 
two parts of oats and one of maize was 
worse still, and oats in themselves 
came a step lower, while the wooden 
spoon of the competition went to barley, 
the pullets fed on this grain laying only 
447 eggs in the twelve months. One 
or two interesting features of the 
experiment may be noted. Maize, 


Copyright though it did well for nine months, was 
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not a success in the first three. Wheat produced very good 
results in the first three months, topping the list with 290 eggs, 
but fell off in nine months. A mixture in equal parts of oats 
and maize is excellent, but wherever oats were allowed to 
preponderate the results were not so good. The general results 
are held by the writer of the board of Agriculture to show that 
in experiments with poultry foods the 
results of the first few weeks may be 
misleading, as the mixed food which 
was beaten at starting steadily im- 
proved its position alter the first 
three months, fowls fed on this food 
having laid 40 per cent. in the last 
three months more than the fowls fed 
on wheat. With most people the 
financial results are the most important 
of all, and great pains were taken by 
the County Council to ascertain them. 
Wheat comes out of the competition 
with the following results: The five 
birds fed on it laid 723 eggs, the 
market value of which is calculated at 
£2 14s. 10d.. which seems a reason- 
able price. The cost of the food was 
£1 14s. 53d., leaving a gross profit of 
£10s. 44d. The mixture in equal parts 
of oats and maize gave 732 eggs, of 
the value of £2 15s. 1¢d. The cost of 
the food was £1 10s. 64d., and the 
profit £1 4s. 63d. We cannot do 
better than again quote the authority 
of the Board of Agriculture: ‘ Oats, 
therefore, proved an admirable poultry C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
food when mixed with an equal weight 

of maize, but the value of this mixture was reduced when 
the proportion of oats to maize exceeded one half. The 
superioity of this mixture over all other foods in these experi- 
ments is emphasised by taking the figures for the year 
ending March 31st last. In this period, Pen 1, wheat alone, 


yielded 561 eggs; Pen 6, maize alone, yielded 546 eggs; and 
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from Pen 5, mixture of half maize and 
half oats, 701 eggs were obtained.” 

It will be seen that these figures 
are of immense importance to keepers 
of poultry, though more so_ to 
the man without land than to the 
farmer. The best econcmy on the 
part of the latter does not consist so 
much in choosing the most nutritive 
foods, but in arranging for all the 
refuse of his holding to be transformed 
into something saleable. Ducks and 
geese, even more than chickens, may 
be made valuable at this season of the 
year for clearing up the stubbles, and 
in doing so they answer the double 
purpose of fattening themselves and 
consuming a certain amount of weed, 
either in its green state or in the 
shape of seeds. Then, again, in a 
parvest like that which now ought to 
be housed, the quantity of tail-corn is 
snormous. On many a farm very 
jittle ot the grain will be saleable 
at all, and, unfortunately, the 
prospect at the present moment is that prices are likely 
to fall. Now, instead of sending inferior grain to market, 
it is generally much more profitable to use it in feeding the 
livestock. The stall cattle, the pigs, and the _ horses 
consume the better quality, but after that there is a 
residuum of stuff which can scarcely be described as better 
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A PROUD MOTHER. 


than chaff, and yet which contains food that the chickens 
can pick up. In these cases the farmer does not buy food, 
and therefore the subject may not at first glance appear to 
interest him as much as it does one who is a poultry-keeper 
and nothing else; but still there is something even for him 
to learn, and that is the proportions in which it is advisable 
that the food should be mixed. For 
example, it is worth knowing that 
oats or barley in themselves do not 
form an ideal food, though as mix- 
tures they become most valuable. 
Another branch of the subject, and 
ano less important one, is the cramming 
of fowls. The writer does not know 
whether his experience be unique or 
not, but what he has-found to be the 
case is that nearly every successful 
crammer has a food of his own, and 
swears by it. One that we know of con- 
sists exclusively of oats, ground, husk 
and all. into a flour of exceeding fine- 
ness. The manufacturer holds that all 
that is necessary to fatten a fowl is 
contained in this one meal. Com- 
mon-sense would say that he was 
wrong, because if we consider the 
variety of food eaten by chickens in a 
natural state when running about a 
farm, we must conclude that to feed 
them ona single flour cannot be con- 
Copyright sonant with their habits, and, as a 
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matter of fact, the mixture usually 
adopted combines the factors in the 
natural food of the fowl. Yet theory 
may say whatit likes; this finely-ground 
oatmeal has produced very excellent 
results, though the experiments seem 
to show, if they show anything in this 
connection, that it would be rendered 
still \more effective by the addition 
of another substance. It certainly 
would be extremely interesting if the 
County Council, when continuing their 
experiments in poultry-feeding, would 
give attention to the kinds of food most 
useful in the cramming sheds. It is 
too generally assumed that feeding for 
eggs is the main object of the poultry- 
keeper, but it is certain that an in- 
creasing number of people are taking 
annually to fattening by hand where 
they are not able to afford the expense 
ofacramming establishment. To them 
it must be a matter of great importance 
to discover the most economical and 
certain food for the purpose. The 
industry, though a growing one, is siill 
very young in England, and few people 
have much experience to guide them, whereas in feeding poultry 
in the ordinary manner they have had the practical experience 
of generations to guide them, and, after all, scientific investiga- 
tion here can add little to what is practically known. 

Economical poultry-keeping now naturally divides itself into 
two different branches as far as raising chickens for the market 
is concerned. One is that of hatching and bringing up the 
chickens, which provides a subsidiary income to the cottager. 
He can, in many districts of the country, take his coop with 
the old hen in it out on the grassy lane, and while she is 
kept behind the bars, the little chickens are left at liberty 
to pop out and in. They do well by picking up the natural 
green food, and they always have her to run to for safety or 
shelter, while every day the standing-place of the coop may be 
changed, and thus there is no possible chance of the ground 
becoming fouled. This method has been found to answer 
admirably, and is suitable to the cottagers for many reasons 
that are almost too obvious to need statement. The strongest 
is that almost no capital is required, and no shedding except the 
simplest accommodation where the hens can lay and brood 
their eggs. Thus the money obtained for the chickens comes 
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as a solid addition to the earnings of the cottagers, and the 
best thing to do is to sell them at about eight weeks old. 
And now comes the opportunity of the crammer. Those 
who take up this line of business are never able to find as 
many chickens as they could prepare, and at certain seasons of 
the year are obliged to send all over the country for them, so 
that the cottager has a sure market. Nor need he be concerned 
much about the breed of fowl, as in practice it is found that cross- 
bred birds fatten every bit as well as, if not better than, those 
which are pure bred. There are two main points, however, to be 
attended to. A chicken with a black or feathered leg will never get 
as ready a sale as one that is pink and clean legged. Given these, 
however—and a roast chicken never looks quite as well as it should 
unless it is clean and well coloured—there need be no anxiety 
about the breed of the fowl. One of the most successful men 
finds that there is, of course, a very great difference in the capacity 
of individual birds to lay on flesh, but that this does not depend 
at all on the breed to which they belong. He is of the belief that 
abundance of exercise and fresh air in the early life of the chick 
is the best preparation for a good career in the cramming shed, 
and a creditable last appearance on the dining-room table. 


mm TRIAD. 


By FIONA MACLEOD. 


(From ‘‘ White Wistom” in the forthcoming ‘‘ Essays and Studies in the Spiritual History of the Gael.”) 


N the thirty-second Triad of the “ Mystery of the Bards” it 
is said that when the soul inherits Gwynnfyd, that is to 
say, Happiness, three supreme gifts—once, long ago, its 
crown, but long, long ago, lost—will be restored to it. 
And these three things are, we are told in this Triad, 

primitive genius, primitive love, and primitive memory. 

No doubt there have been many interpretations of these 
triads. It is not easy to say of one quality what it is; nor 
what another may stand for; nor what the third may indicate. 
What is meant by genius, and what by primitive genius? And 
what love is primitive love, and between whom, and at what 
altar lit, and under what star a creature of joyous or malign 
life? And what is primitive memory, and of what is it the 
energy ; of the mind, called into brief life, like a match lit in 
the wind; or of the racial spirit, that lives upon the nerves 
as the aerial spirits of old legend live upon the beauty and 
fragrance of flowers and grasses; or of the soul, that has so much 
to recollect in its single transient passage before it can gather 
again the sound and colour of its earlier migrations, and so far 
to travel along this dim road of vicissitude before it can meet 
the shining brows of the forgotten children of beauty and 
wonder, who were with us, once ? 

In the ‘* Roman de Merlin,’ when that son of earth and 
fire is wooed in spiritual ecstasy by the mysterious Radiance, 
this Triad is recalled in the words: “ J’eclaire la partie immortelle 
de ton Ame . je serai ta Force, ta Muse, et ton Génie.” 

But I think the unknown Druid meant more than this. I 
think more is meant than an original possessing spirit, a damon 
or genius; than a first love, burning with the white flame of 
purity and inspiration; than a divinity born of the passion that 
desires and the will that achieves. 

For I think that nowhere, in any age, in any faith, is there 
a finer spiritual promise than what this Triad holds. If we be 
sure of these things, we need not trouble about any other. To 


remember, with the remembrance of the soul; to love, in the 
ecstasy of the morning of the world; to enter into the genius of 
the earth, to be at one with every breath of life, to share every 
separate rapture; to see thought like flame, and life like clear 
water, and death like the shifting shadows of clouds; to de an 
eddy in that clear, swift flowing water; to be a flame of thought, 
shaken like a plume of fire before the mirrors of a myriad minds, 
or to descend like fiery snow into their hills and valleys—and yet 
never to be lost, never to be drowned in light or fire, eternally 
errant vet ever at the call of the Herdsman—that, indeed, is to live 
back into the life that was, and to live on into the life that is. 

To be possessed by primitive genius. That would be to 
arise each morning with the wonder of a child awaking, for 
the first time, by the sea, or among great mountains, or in 
a forest roofed with wandering cloud and inhabited by a 
whispering wind. It would be to arise, too, with the heart of a 
woman, suddenly knowing all things because of her shaken 
heart. It would be to arise with the spirit of youth, proud 
as a young eagle staring across the dominions of the sun or upon 
the green lands and grey seas far below. It would be to arise 
with the thrill and longing of the poet, with the ecstasy of the 
seer, with the uplifted silence of the visionary. It would be 
to arise with the instinctive gladness of every child of the 
bushes, of every little one of the grass; of the salmon 
leaping in the sunlit linn; of the swallow and the wild bee, 
and the climbing lark in the blue pastures of the air. Do not 
the creatures of an hour rejoice in wheeling their grey mazes in 
the green shadows of boughs? It would be to share the rapture. 
We have forgotten that; we have forgotten rapture. The 
communion of life! To breathe once more in a commor joy! 
To feel the brotherhood of life, from the blossom on_ the 
bough to the grey silence of old hills; from the least 
of the blind offspring of the earth to the greatest: of the 
winged children of the four winds; trom the wild lives 
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that lurk and are afraid to the fearless lives that openly rejoice ; 
from the stilled lives that do not move, the hill-rock and the 
sea-caverned coral, to the wild swan of the inland loch, and the 
arctic wave, or the swallows, that with white breast and purple 
wing thrid an ever-moving maze from the Hebrid Isles to where 
the Nile narrows in tufted reed and floating nenuphar. To feel 
thus, with the thrill of conscious oneness, rejoicingly; as children 
of one mother, nestlings of one brood; and, thus feeling, to 
perceive and be at one with the secret springs of the inward life, 
in caverned thought and image-building dream, and of the life 
made visible in motion, colour, and form—this would be to know 
the primitive genius, to be possessed by it, to be of the genii of 
the morning. 

But without love, rapture would be a cold flame. Lovely 
are the fires of the sea, and lovelier ‘the fainting opal and pale 
rose of the shaken aurora; but the red warmth of a hearth- 
side is even more near to the soul as well as dearer to the 
body. This is an old wisdom, indeed, but the Druid of the 
Triad had thought and dreamed deeply before he placed this 
white greatness of love second in the trinity of the beatitudes. 
It was not of the commoner loves he dreamed; but of love. 
The cushat loves his mate of the cedar branch and the green- 
ness, and the wolf leaping in the starlight answers the howl 
of the she-wolf, and even the scattered clan of the lapwing 
and the seamew have their faithful companionships by the 
moor-orchis and where the wrack-flower swims. But these are 
loves, not love. It is so great a thing that the wings of sun- 
rise and sunsei do not enclose it, and the stars are eddies of 
dust behind its feet; and yet this immortal can be claspt 
between the shaken flames of two hearts, and meshed in the 
subtle nets of dreams. It has many raiments, many faces. 
The mother bends low and kisses it, the friend clasps its hand, 
husband and wife uplift it, lovers worship it, the just uphold 
it, great minds and deep natures breathe it as a common air, 
the pure of heart inhabit it. And, of oid, it was even now 
as with the pure of heart. It was a habitation. The soul 
dwelled in it, as light in water, as rhythm in light, as vibration 
in sound. Primitive genius beheld the world in wonder; when 
it was wedded to primitive love, it looked through the rainbow 
of a new passion and a new joy, and knew that beyond the 
rapture of things seen with the eye was the throbbing world 
of things not seen but known, of things not held but felt, of 
things not measured in surety but treasured in hope. With 
love, coming to one and all with each new dawn as wind 
and light come, the heavens were opened and the world stood 
disclosed in a new beauty. To the enchantment had come 
music. 

To recapture these—primitive genius, primitive love! 
Might not the Druid of yesterday or to-day think there was 
no further crown for the rejoicing spirit? And yet, assuredly, 
it was from the unplumbed depth of knowledge which we call 
intuition that the seer of the Triad placed primitive memory as 
the third and chief of the stars in the spiritual crown. For 
Genus, which is the rejoicing spirit of the world, could not see 
beyond its own radiance of life; and Love, which is at once the 
little shaken flame in a single heart and the shoreless fire of 
immortality, could not with its mortal eyes see beyond death ; 
but Memory—mother of all art, overlord of destiny, the Word of 
humanity—she sits apart. She looks down upon the whirling 
if the wheels of chance and the dust of empires; she remembers 
the Sons of the Morning; she holds the clues of all interpretation. 
Sitting at the throne of Life, she has seen the passage of the 

vine multitude; many gods have gone by her; she has stood 
by the starry graves oi great deities. Like Love, she is an 
Eternal, and incommensurable, and yet can whisper in a sleeper’s 
ear or lie tranced in a dreamer’s mind. She has all songs on 
her lips, all music in the touch of her hands, all desires in her 
eves, all hopes in her breath, all joys and all sorrows, all faiths 
and all despairs. It is she who gives joy to genius, and a pulse 
to love; she knows the secret roads; wisdom is the star upon 
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s¢ phantoms of the dreaming mind ? 

o will many say. For, they will add, where, in any age, 
in any record of any age, in any dream even of the estates of 
man, did the soul rejoice in this genius, travail in this sacred 
love, crown itself as a god with this diadem of omniscient 


know. I have not read of any; but I think the 
soul knows. I think the soul remembers. I think that intuition 
is d and unshakable. I think, if we can fill the ruined palaces 
with the wind of immortality and the light of the 
do not forget that the symbol is but the shadow 
he and that into no symbol can the inconceivable 
be translated—that we may doubt these unstable temples served 
aries rather than the spirit which Eternity breathes 
, 
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have travelled a long way, and have forgotten 


much, and continually forget more and more. The secret road 
When, at last, we turn, looking 


of the soul is a long road. 
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backward so as at last to go forward, we shall see a long way 
off the forsaken homes of joy, and above these our inheritance 
behold the stars of our spiritual youth. 


ON THE GREEN 

NE of the cablegrams from America announcing the victory of 

Mr. Byers over Mr. Norman Hunter in the final of a ‘tourna- 

ment over there naively observes that this virtually makes Mr. 

Byers the holder of the international championship. The 

meaning of this is a little hard to fathom. The win is a very 

good one indeed—there is no denying that. The British team 

that is out in the States is a strong one—that, again, there is no denying ; 

but probably every member of it would. just about as emphatically deny any 

idea that it is representative of the best British amateur golf as Mr. 

Byers himself would disclaim any title to be called an ‘‘ international 

champion,” whatever that may mean. Again, it is not to be denied that Mr. 

Norman Hunter is a very fine player, but he is not the amateur champion of 

Great Britain, and, in fact, has never perhaps done quite as well as he should 

have done in the amateur championship competition. He has never looked 

at all like winning it, although there is no reason why he should not. Even 

had it been our amateur champion that Mr. Byers had beaten in such a 

tournament as that which he has lately won so gallantly, it would give him 

no claim to the title of international champion. Nevertheless, the win was a 

very glorious one, and we must all hope that it will help to induce not only 

Mr. Byers, but many another American, to come over to us and have a shot 
at our amateur championship. 

In reference to the curious case of disputed honour in a three-ball match 
which I mentioned in these notes a week or so back, a friend writes to me of 
another instance occurring in a match to which he was a third party. The 
A, B, C is simple, so we will take those letters of the alphabet for the players. A 
was playing a three-ball match with B and C, giving B a half and C a stroke 
a hole. Going to the third hole, A had the honour over both B and C, and 
B had the honour from C. Each player did the third hole in five—the match 
was being played at Muirfield. A therefore lost the hole to C, giving a 
stroke, but halved with B, B having no stroke there from A. The result was 
that A had the honour at the fourth tee as against B, but C, having won the 
hole from A, had the honour over A. B, however, still held the honour 
from C, having halved the hole, so that, just as in the afore-mentioned case, 
an insoluble problem was set to which the Rules of Golf, wise therein if not 
in all matters, make no claim to give an answer. In this case it was, of 
course, the curious incidence of the strokes given that led to the zmpasse. 
In the other case, which was of a three-ball match in which all were playing 
on equal terms, the zmpasse was brought about by a halved hole giving one 
of the players the match, and so the honour, over a player who had held the 
honour on striking off for the previous hole. It always needs some quaint 
influence of the kind to divert the proper sequence and make foolishness of 
the wisdom of sages 

The eyes of all pious golfers turn at the moment of writing to the East 
Neuk of Fife, for the week that is at hand is the week of the autumn meeting 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, the greatest scoring competition for 
amateurs in the year, It is an event invested with traditional interest. It is 
the date at which the captain elected for the year wins, by striking off a single 
ball from the first tee, the medal given by Queen Adelaide to the club that is 
Royal and Ancient. At the dinner in the evening the captain will hang 
round the necks of the respective winners the first and second merit medals, 
for first and second best scores round the links, and everybody will drink 
everybody else’s health and sing ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” far out of tune, and be 
very happy. All these things make for gaiety, if not for golf. The young 
members, those who have not performed the ceremony before, must come up 
to the chair anl do homage by kissing the ball that the captain for the 
year adds to those appenled by his predecessors in office to the  silvern 
club. All is done with due formality according to the traditions. This year 
our captain is Sir Robert Finlay, the Attorney-General, mucn engaged in 
laying out the course of the Alaskan boundary, which seems a matter almost 
as puzzling as the best line to the seventeenth hole. Yet he will snatch some 
hours from these dull jobs, and from Cabinet crises punctuated with 
resignations, to do his honourable duties at the tee, the dinner, and the 
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following evening’s dance, so powerful are the claims of golf. 

One likes to sce some of the new men, the young men, coming to the 
front. At Farlsferry, on the occasion of the meeting of the Scottish section 
of the Professionai Golfers’ Association, the names of the first four—that is 
to say, of those that qualified to take part in the Mews of the I orld 
competition at Sunningdale—were Thomson of North Berwick, Forrester, who 
is a native, Willie Fernie of Troon, and A. H. Scott of Elie, who also was 
at home. Comparatively new to golfing fame are the first two. Willie 
Fernie is a very old friend, and A, H. Scott has made his name known 
already. Among the unsuccessful were Bernard Sayers, Andrew Kirkaldy, 
and Willie Anchterlonic. Horace TLurcuinson, 


HARE-HUNTING. 


CERTAIN French sportsman of note has written that 

“the chase of the hare is perhaps the most scientific 

form of hunting, and in the opinion of many skilled 

huntsmen the key as it were of all. The man and 

hounds that can hunt the hare successfully are equal 

to any difficuluies which may meet them, be the beast of 
chase what it may.” In this opinion Mr. Bryden would 
concur, and indeed the whole of his delightful book, 
“ }fare-hunting and Harriers’ (Grant Richards), is a witness 
to the fact. It is not the least of Mr. Bryden’s gifts that 
he has Leen able to write both for the scientific huntsman 
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and for the class of people who love to read about open-air life 
and sport, even though their technical knowledge of, or practical 
acquaintance with, sport may be small. That there should be 
but few treatises on hare-hunting with harriers is strange but 
true, for of all forms of hunting, that of the hare is one of the 
most ancient. It is not so very long ago since the old squires 
and yeomen disliked the very name of the fox, and frankly wrote 
and spoke of him as vermin. Fox-hunting is, at the outside, 
only 150 years old, but hare-hunting as an established sport is as 
ancient as the chase, and goes back beyond the memory or 
chronicles of man. Yet if few people have written on hare- 
hunting, those who have done so have been notable for style and 
charm, from the days when Xenophon first combined knowledge 
of hunting with a certain literary grace to the present. Hare- 
hunting is truly, as Comte de Canteleu has written in earnest, 
and the late Mr. Lane Fox said in jest, ‘*A very scientific 
amusement.” We welcome Mr. Bryden’s book, for he is 
thoroughly orthodox, and dislikes, as we do, driving a 
hare beyond her powers with 2o0in. foxhounds, and believes 
in hunting her on foot. Nor is this last so difficult as 
might be supposed for the followers. A hare, if not over- 
matched, seldom leads hounds right away. For this reason 
harriers should not have too much ‘‘drive.” It is not so much 
that foxhounds have more pace, as that they drive their quarry so 
much harder, that makes them too hard on their hares. <A hare 
which is pursued by a hunting rather than by a driving pack 
will return sometimes twice or thrice to the place where she was 
first found. Thus followers on foot have opportunities of cutting 
off corners, and of viewing parts of the chase from convenient 
hills. Then the runner on foot can hardly press much on 
hounds, and the pack has leisure and space to work out 
every turn. We were surprised to learn that there are no 
Jess than 198 packs engaged in hunting the hare in the United 
Kingdom, but the sport is a very attractive one when conducted 
on orthodox lines. The hunted animal has a fair chance for its 
life, and the pleasure consists in watching the working of the 
hounds rather than in raising the record of kills or in the quickness 
of the run. 

On the history of hare-hunting Mr. Bryden has made 
himself an authority. It is evident that he has carefully searched 
the various records, yet we think, perhaps, the story of Mr. 
Hastings and the passages from the two Sir Roger de Coverley 
papers in the Spectator were almost too well known to need 
quotation at such length. The sportsman may not be a literary 
person, but he has generally read at least thus much of his 
Addison. The same remarks may apply to the extracts from 
“The Chase” and our old friend Peter Beckford. From the 
last-named to Mr. Jorrocks is but a step, which Mr. Bryden has 
not taken. Yet the great writer on hunting owes much of his 
popularity to his celebrated interpreter from Great Coram Street, 
while Mr. Bryden has not referred to the ‘‘jnaster of harriers 
for twenty years without a subscription,’ who is one of Mr. 
Surtees’ happiest sketches. But these are very small sins of 
omissicn and commission, and we have nothing but praise for 
the chapter on the “ Hare and its Ways” or the attempt 
to answer the time-honoured question, ‘* What is a harrier?” 
which is, we may remind Mr. Bryden, according to the Stud 
Book, a hound the parents of which have hunted hare for 
three generations. The chapters on the ‘Management of 
Hounds” and on the ‘Cost of a Pack” are full of useful 
information. Hare-hunting is the poor man’s sport, and we 
have known two working men who were admirable amateur 
harrier huntsmen. Hare-hunting has the advantage, too, 
that it is in high favour with most farmers. Indeed, the 
steady increase in the number of harrier packs shows that, the 
Ground Game Act notwithstanding, occupiers of land are 
willing and anxious to encourage the sport by preserving hares 
for hunting. 

Indeed, this is not wonderful, since hare-hunting is cheap, 
does little damage, and is in season at the time of year when 
farmers and their sons have leisure to join in the fun. But 
while Mr. Bryden does his duty by hare-hunting in all its 
phases, and describes all the kinds of hound that are used in 
pursuit, it is evident that his heart is with the old-fashioned 
harrier, and his enthusiasm is for hare-hunting on foot with 
harriers. Thus he writes of it: ‘‘ Mr. Otho Paget, an enthusiastic 
hare-hunter, has said that hunting on foot is the only sportsman- 
like way of pursuing this animal. Ido not go so far with him 
as that, but I do agree that hare-hunting on foot is one of the 
very finest pastimes in the world.” With that the present 
writer would agree if he was allowed to couple with it 
otter-hunting and fox-hunting, the last of which is perhaps 
the best. Like Mr. Bryden, we have had experience of many 
kinds of sport at home and abroad, and, not even excepting 
“hog - hunting,” should put fox-hunting in a grass country 


first. But every man, even though he has played the game 
of sports all round, must have his favourite among them. 
Indeed, when he is writing of hare- hunting on foot, so 
vivid are Mr. Bryden’s descriptions, so glowing his style 
varmed by enthusiasm, that we almost wondered as we 
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finished this part of the book whether perhaps he was 
not right after all, and that there really is nothing to 
‘‘compare with the hunting of the hare,” even apart from the 
exigencies of rhyme. As Mr. Bryden is a lover of harriers, 
naturally he has a lesser enthusiasm for beagles. To one opinion 
of his we should be inclined to take exception : ‘ As regards size, 
the tendency of the last score of years has been to increase the 
standard” (of size in beagles). Now we should, having had some 
experience, be inclined to think that in England the tendency is 
rather to use the smaller beagle, or one as like a foxhound in 
miniature as possible. Fourteen inches appears to us to be quite 
big enough. But then these little hounds want a quick, sharp 
huntsman, who will handle them like a pack of foxhounds. They 
should be lifted to holleas on occasion and every advantage 
taken of the hare, or they will not kill her. Thus, while harriers 
can hardly be left alone too much, beagles should be taught to 
hunt in a quicker, sharper style. Mr. Paget, in some excellent 
papers on beagling contributed to a contemporary, expressed 
these ideas, and with them we entirely agree. But if such a 
pack as this cannot be procured—and good 14in. beagles are not 
often in the market-—then we should prefer a pack of the old- 
fashioned heavy beagles, such as we used to see in our boyhood 
in Kent and Sussex. These hounds, of course, would be hunted 
exactly in the same way as a pack of harriers, and let alone as 
much as possible. 

The chapters on beagling are of great interest, however, 
because of late years there has been a large increase in 
the popularity of this sport. There are some fifty packs in the 
United Kingdom, not including the small packs which are kept 
in various country houses for an occasional spin. There is also 
a chapter on ‘“ Sport with Basset-hounds,” which everyone will 
read with interest. In spite of his beauty and the rich melody 
of his voice, the Basset as a hunting hound is, and is likely to 
remain, an exotic. He is too independent to pack readily, 
and not very easy to handle in the field. The Messrs. Heseltine 
are probably the only people in England who have thoroughly 
mastered the by no means easy science of killing a fair pro- 
portion of the hares found with a pack of Bassets. Mr. Bryden’s 
book will, however, stand alone as containing all that can be 
taught in print about these charming hounds in the field and the 
way to hunt them. 

The book is pleasantly written and readable, and the editing 
has been efficiently done, while Messrs. Grant Richards have 
dene all in their power to make the path of the student of the 
ancient science of hare-hunting smooth by excellent type, paper 
pleasant to the eyes, a book of handy size, and at a price 
within the reach of all. 


MICHAELMAS. 











‘‘ Michael, of celestial armies Prince.” 


E are much indebted to our forefathers for the picturesque 
and quaintly-worded sign-posts that mark the roadway of 
the year. It is certain that no modern names can vie in 
interest and beauty with those that have been bequeathed 
to us by a former generation. Still, in the year of grace 
1903, we keep—in a way—the festival that is named after 

St. Michael; but few of us who talk of Michaelmas so glibly stop to think 
what the great saint has to do with twentieth century ways and customs. 
But his influence has lasted. The twenty-ninth day of September was 
dedicated to St. Michael and All Angels, and as magistrates were once 
considered angels, or their representatives, they were chosen on the day that 
specially belongs to ‘‘ All Angels.” The word Michael means God’s Power. 
‘‘ There is no power but of God. The powers that be are ordained of God.” 
These articles of faith in olden time were believed in and acted upon with all 
simplicity. And still are the old customs followed. At Michaelmas, mayors 
as well as magistrates are chosen, law term begins, and rents are paid—or 
ought to be. 

St. Michael is a saint to be revered. He is the great prince of celestial 
armies, placed higher than even the angel Gabriel, and St. Michael it ws 
who was set to drive the rebel angels out of heaven. St. Michael was 
supposed to be the first of the seven spirits around the throne of God, and to 
be the Spirit of Wisdom. In pictures and statuary he is represented as a 
young man, full of strength, beautiful but severe of countenance, winged, and 
either clad in white or armour, and he bears a lance and shield. In pictures 
of the Judgment Day he holds the scales to weigh the souls of the risen dead. 
According to Sale’s Koran he is the messenger of peace and plenty, and the 
prophet Daniel makes him the protector and guardian angel of the Jews. 
Longfellow, in the ‘‘ Golden Legend,” says he is the presiding spirit of the 
planet Mercury, and brings to men the gift of prudence, 

But there is another association with Michaelmas, very different and far 
less dignified; it is the goose. One often wonders whence and where this 
foolish homely bird comes from. Why do we kill and eat the goose on 
Michaelmas Day? There is great confusion of ideas upon the point. In 
ancient France, November 11th—St. Martin’s Day—not September 2oth, 
or Michaelmas Day, was the appointed festival of the goose. A goose had 
annoyed St. Martin, who ordered the bird to be killed and served for dinner. 
He died of the repast, and ever since good Christians sacrificed a goose on 
the day of the saint’s death. It is probable that the observances of the two 
saints’ days got mixed, at all events so far as the eating of the goose went, 
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Late September is a time when stubble geese are in perfection, and tenants 
were formerly in the habit of presenting their landlords with a well-fatted 
goose to keep themselves in favour. 


** At Christmas a capon, at Michaelmas a goose, 
And somewhat else at New Yere’s-tide, for feare the lease flies loose.” 


But there is another story. According to popular tradition, Queen 
Eliz+beth, on her way to Tilbury Fort, on September 29th, 1588, dined with 
Sir Neville Umpfreyvilie at his ancient seat, and two fine geese were provided 
for dinner. The Queen called for a tumbler of Burgundy, and gave asa 
toast *‘ Destruction to the Spanish Armada!” Scarcely were the words out 
of her mouth, and a nice piece of fat goose put into it, when the news came 
of the destruction of the fleet by a storm. Demanding a second bumper, 
the Queen exclaimed: ‘* Henceforth shall a goose commemorate this 
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victory.” Unfortunately dates do not fit in very well, for the fleet was 
dispersed by winds in July, and the thanksgiving service for victory was 
preached in St. Paul’s in August. According to Gascoigne, who died in 
1577, goose-eating at Michaelmas was common during and before his time. 
Another historian says: ‘*‘ Although geese were served at table at Michaelmas- 
time before the destruction of the Armada, still they commemorate that 
event. So there were, doubtless, rainbows before the Flood, yet God made 
the rainbow the token of his promise.” Anyhow, all history points to a long- 
standing connection between Michaelmas and the eating of the goose, and 
there is no reason why we should forsake the innocent old custom. To 
the man of law the Michaelmas goose should be peculiarly acceptable, 
reminding him of the Angels of Justice he represents, and to put things 
on a lower ground, he certainly has the goose to thank for the good 
quills he finds so serviceable. F. A.B. 


STR GILBERT GREENALL’S PONIES. 


VER since his succession 
to his father’s title and 
estates, the M.F.E. of 
the Belvoir Hunt has 
been known as a suc- 

cessful breeder of horses, and 
this taste of his is all the more 
interesting because of its being 
thoroughly single-minded. He 
loves the horse for its own sake, 
and breeds neither for the pur- 
pose of sale nor even primarily 
to exhibit. Atonly one show do 
his horses appear, and that is 
the great one held at Islington 
every spring, Where his suc- 
cesses have been both numerous 
and distinguished. He takes a 
real pleasure in breeding and 
rearing animals that he can make 
or have broken under his own 
eye, and that will serve his pur- 
pose either as carriage horses or 
to carry him to the hunt. His 
Derbyshire estate, where these 
pictures were taken, is eminently suited to this purpose. The 
district is so well known as scarcely to need description. It is 
situated at Tissington, not very far from Ashbourne, the very 
name of which will recall many associations to those interested 
in pedigree blood. The farm consists of about 1,000 acres, the 
half of which is rented from Sir Richard Fitzherbert of Tissington 
Hall, and the remainder is the property of Sir Gilbert himself. 
Lovers of landscape have beggared their vocabulary to 
describe the beauties of the surrounding scenery, but few of them 
have said much -about its suitability to agricultural purposes. 
The land, from that point of view, may be described as open, 
undulating, and mountainous. ,The farm lies very high, and 
in winter is visited by such storms of wind and snow as test 
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the constitution of the crea- 
tures kept on it. The under- 
lying rock everywhere is lime- 
stone, and in many places where 
the land runs down to the river 
Dove it crops out. Such a 
farm is exceedingly well calcu- 
lated to develop constitution in 
the horses. In fact, the effect 
here upon the thorough-bred 
ponies is very much the same 
as that produced at Sandring- 
ham by turning the Shires out 
on the marshes, with this differ- 
ence, that in the latter place 
it is the salt sea breeze that 
blows over the land, and in the 
former the mountain air. One of 
the difficulties, curiously enough, 
in such a district is that of 
maintaining the water supply. 
It has, however, been very 
effectively surmounted. Three 
powerful rams are worked by 
the Dove, and they pump spring 
water to the farm and surrounding villages. The magnitude of 
these works may be judged from the mere statement that there 
are seven miles of pipes, and the water is pumped to a height of 
t,100ft. The climate is a severe one, the summer being very 
short, and the winter prolonged; in fact, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that on an average there are nine months of 
winter here. Even in summer, as so very often occurs in a hilly 
district, hills and fields are frequently wrapt in mist, and the 
rain when it falls comes down in sheets. In winter the snow- 
drifts are very severe, and often several feet of snow cover the 
inside of the horse-boxes as the result of one night’s drift, entering 
through the tiny ventilation holes. Nevertheless, it is customary 
to let the horses run on the pasture as much as possible, shelter 
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being given them only during the very 
hardest weather. Of course one cannot 
help thinking that such drastic treatment 
must conduce to the weeding out of the 
weaklings; but, on the other hand, the 
sound young horses are hardened to with- 
stand any and every sort of weather, 
wherever their working life may afterwards 
be passed. 

A feature of this stud that we might 
expect in the case of so keen a lover of 
horses is the active personal interest 
taken by Sir Gilbert Greenall in all that 
goes on. He has also the advantage of 
having in George \Westhorpe a stud groom 
who loves his horses even as Norman 
William is said to have loved the tall deer, 
and it is a pleasure to notice the delight he 
takes in showing the mares and young 
stock. It affords a striking contrast to the 
mechanical service rendered by a mere lip 
servant. In his day he was a highly- 
successful jockey, and during his career 
picked up a great deal of equine lore 
hat stands him in good stead now. As 
compensation for the harshness of the climate it may be 
said that the pasture is of a very high order, and though, 
in the words of the poet, “spring lags slowly up these 
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heights,” when summer comes it comes with a rush, and the 
rass that one day seemed scarcely to have begun to grow 


in another 1s sprouting and green to the verge of rankness. 
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The main stock of the farm consists of Hackney ponies, with 
the noted winner, Sir Horace at the head. He is a great horse, 
and no fewer than seven times carried off the premier honours at 
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the London show. Here he is surrounded by his relations, 
including his mother, his full sister, Dorothy Derby II., and his 
sons and daughters, who have also carried off the honours of 
the show-ring well and often. Sir Gibbie, 
another pony, was brought from America 
about the same time that saw the début of Sir 
Horace, and his fillies at the stud are most 
beautiful in type and action. Altogether 
there are about sixty-five pony mares on the 
farm, and up to three years of age their 
progeny accompany them. After this the 
geldings go to Walton Hall, Sir Gilbert 
Greenall’s place near Warrington, there to 
be made and broken to harness, a large 
number of them being afterwards included 
in the periodical sales of broken harness 
horses which Sir Gilbert is obliged to hold 
at his Cheshire residence. At the same age 
the fillies go to the stud, and annually a 
number of the old mares and fillies have 
to be disposed of with the Hackney stock. 
Nearly every mare, however fine or 
celebrated she may be, is parted with 
when she has produced two or three 
fillies to carry on the breed of the stud. 
In addition to the pony stock at Tissington, 
the whole of the Hackney stock from 
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from the rich Norfolk pastures 
when yearlings and are kept 
ba until they are three years old. 
4 Then the fillies go back to 
Norfolk, and the geldings are 
taken to Walton Hall to be 
broken and sold in the same 
way as those reared in Derby- 
shire. We need hardly say 
that, before the formation of 
these breeding studs, Sir 
Gilbert Greenall had already 
} attained a leading place as an 





exhibitor of Hackneys in 
saddle and harness. He has, 
however, been most successful 
in his later venture, as was 
demonstrated in a very practical 
manner at his two great sales. 
The first was held in 1gor, 
when fifty-five lots averaged 
over £120 each, and the 
second this year, when fifty- 








three lots made about £100 = Copyright A FEED OF CORN. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
each. 

Notwithstanding Sir Gilbert Greenall’s busy life as the evening linked to an early dawn by a few hours of semi- 
Master of the Belvoir Hounds, he carries out all the business darkness filled with the voices of the night-loving birds. 
of the farm himself, overlooks the management, mating, But now, when the nightjar and nightingale are heard no more 


from the wood above, and the hayhelds beyond 
the lawn have ceased to waft up the endless 
ventriloquial whirring of the grasshopper 
warblers by the stream, the contrast of 
these later nights with those of June seems 
so complete that one comes to think of the 
garden as altogether desolate and deserted. 
There was never a greater mistake. Once 
night has fallen, the September garden is 
full of canny people, hurrying to and fro 
upon their nocturnal business discreetly and 
in silence, and one and all engaged in their 
different ways on the topsy-turvy task of 
making hay before the sun shines. By day 
birds and beasts, even in this’ particular 
paradise of theirs, have a certain respect for 
the largest of the indigenous bipeds. Like 
well-trained Indian servants, they are always 
all around you, but never unduly obtruding 
themselves; you are permitted to feei that on 
sufferance, if not precisely by right, your lawn 
is your own, and that you have a prior claim 
to the use of the garden paths or summer- 
houses. The creatures of night, on the other 
hand, frankly regard you as an _ obtrusive 
nuisance, and show no reluctance in letting 





i Kearns a ' ‘ . . you know it. Watch that burly brown-winged 
moth, as you turn your explorer’s lantern 

aye YEARLING PONIES. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” stealthily upon him where he clings with his 
crooked woolly legs to the blossom of that 

breaking, and up-keep of the stock personally, so that he has all harpalium ; see how resentfully he turns and faces you with his 
the details at his finger-ends, and no one in connection with the glowing yellow eyes, uncannily wide apart like a toad’s, and 
farm knows more about it than he does, for that, indeed, is the end quivers his half-coiled proboscis, like a bit of animated watch- 


of his endeavour. It is his way of 
deriving pleasure from one of the 
largest and most important 
breeding studs of harness horses 
and ponies in the kingdom. 
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‘ ! secluded manor garden seems 
a to the casual eye and ear to 
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h i once twilight has deepened into 
« : night over its ancient lawns 
and mazes of tall old-fashioned 
q ‘i blossoms. Earlier in — the 
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spring. You have interrupted him in the middie of his breakfast, 
w.en tempers are notoriously uncertain, and he is obviously 
giving you to understand that your conduct is outrageous without 
demeaning himself by entering into any actual communication 
with you. 

All along the border the light of the lamp reveals bright- 
eyed shapes, some stout and dusky, others filmy grey or 
pale cream or rich ochreous yellow, busily sucking — the 
sweetness from the cool flowers of night. Unlike the day- 
light butterflies, 

** With idle effort plundering one by one 
The nectaries of deepest-throated blooms,” 


the arresting thing about these winged creatures of night is 
their eager avidity; their whole expression, as the light of the 
lamp reveals it in the depths of those wonderful compound eyes, 
is one of intense business concentration. They have the Wall 
Street face, these sturdy copper under-wings and angle-shades 
that have secured the nocturnal tenancy of this manor garden. 
On certain blossoms they fight for pride of place with the 
earwigs, who know better than to take their walks abroad under 
the eyes of humanity by daylight. Like a few of the dingier 
moths, the earwigs seem conscious of their pronounced un- 
popularity, and when the light is turned upon them they 
precipitate themselves earthwards without thinking twice about 
it. When the ray of the lamp chances to fall across a space of 
open lawn, one or more greyish objects will often dodge rapidly 
across it into the darkness again; the light casts such a halo on 
the dewy grass that they are hard to recognise at the first brief 
glance. They are hedgehogs, a whole family of them, scuttling 
about with such a turn of speed as no daylight acquaintance of 
theirs would credit them with for a moment. The general 
impression that a hedgehog in a pedestrian competition would 
come in a bad second to an ordinary tortoise is soon corrected 
by nocturnal observations on most country lawns in summer- 
time. Brisk and intelligent enough, too, the prickly little fellows 
look as they stop and peer at the intruder with their sharp snouts 
all twitching, and then scuttle off again with just the gait of 








their foreign cousin the armadillo when he is sampling 
rival Bank Holiday offerings in his pen at the Zoological ; 
Gardens. ; 

A strange feature of all this busy midnight life of the garden 
is its almost absolute silence. Once or twicea brown owl screams 
from the wood above, and every now and then the sparrows in 
the ivy that shrouds the gables of the house start in their sleep, 
and flutter agitatedly for a moment or two, as if the cry of that 
nightmare enemy had disturbed the even tenor of their dreams. 
Sometimes, too, a roosting thrush or ringdove will slip from its 
perch in the thickets of tall hollies and laurels, and spread a 
rustle of alarm all down the shrubbery among the flocks of 
finches and starlings that come to harbour there. But such 
sounds as these are few and far between, and the sight, wherever 
the light of the lantern is turned, of these multitudes of busy 
creatures in full activity produces the same odd sensation as 
looking at a bustling human crowda mile off through a telescope. 
Here and there a belated creature of day, a butterfly or “ dumble- 
dore,”’ as the village folk always call a bumble-bee, is bivouacking 
forlornly on a bending dahlia or scabious head, where nightfall 
seized it unexpectedly. Under the walls of the fruit garden, 
where the over-ripe pears and plums lie bursting on the mould 
night after night, four or five Red Admirals may be seen still 
drowsily clinging where the numbing dews overtook them in the 
middle of their feast. 

As autumn draws on, wasps may often be found feeding 
on fruit or ivy blossom almost as steadily by night as by 
day, as if, like King Mycerinus in the legend, they had 
been warned that their days were numbered, and had deter- 
mined to fill both night and day with feasting for the time that 
was left them. High above the gate that opens in the winding 
lane, the leaves of an unseen aspen are whispering together in 
some faint current of the upper air, and between the tall carved 
pillars a broad-winged bat sweeps silently backwards and 
forwards in the gloom. Beside the wall another dark-clad 
creature of night looms vaguely up, and passes by on his slow 
nocturnal errand into the silence and the shadow beyond. It is 
the village policeman. v\ne OF 





THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL. 


HILE I yield to no intelligent man or woman in 
love for the picturesque, I protest that these 
beautiful prints of all too still life on an 
ancient channel of inland communication fill 
me with melancholy. Let me take them at 

haphazard as they lie, not necessarily in the order in which 
they will be placed in Country Lire. On the top of 
the little heap is one which the artist has entitled, happily 
enough, “ Worn Out.” It represents a derelict barge left to rot 
slowly away on the side of the bank opposite the towing-path, 
under a weather-worn willow. The water in the channel is low 
and weed grown; there is an air of peaceful and sunny desolation 
about the whole-scene; and the only signs that humanity is 
interested in the canal at all are the worn towing-path, which 
appears in other pictures also, and a man and boy in their shirt- 
sleeves in the distance. There is nothing to show that the man 
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belongs to the traditionally hard-swearing, and probably much- 
maligned, tribe of the bargees, or that the boy is one of those 
migratory beings who are the despair of the Board School 
inspector. Indeed, since there is no serviceable canal boat in 
sight, the odds are that they are merely rustics of Surrey or 
Hants, as the case may be, and the worn path cannot be taken 
as evidence that the canal is much used for purposes of inland 
navigation. Thus, on the day in July before the Palma Trophy 
was to be contended for at Bisley, a day on which an important 
officers’ competition was in progress at the butts, I found myself 
at Farnborough with (thanks to the stupid want of harmony 
between rival railway companies) hours of train between me and 
the camp, which was but a few miles off. So, incontinently, I 
detrained—in a semi-military mood one must needs use military 
phrases—and_ bicycled along the canal path from Frimley. 
The towing-path led through just such scenes as are depicted 
here, under cool shade of trees some- 
times, at others through the full glare 
of the sun, and I met plenty of other 
travellers—soildiers out walking, singly 
and in pairs, others on bicycles and the 
like—but never once did I see the 
patient horse dragging the heavy canal 
boat slowly to its destination, nor have 
the opportunity of exchanging compli- 
ments with a bargee or his wife. The 
towing-path of the Basingstoke Canal 
is, in fact, a thoroughfare, and in most 
cases a more direct one than the high- 
way affords. It follows that the state 
of the path is no evidence of the canal 
traffic. 

The remaining pictures, one and 
all, are fascinating in no common 
degree. They show that one might 
make a pilgrimage up or down these 
tranquil waters, for choice in an easily 
portable Canadian canoe, basking in 
the sun here, luxuriating in the shade 
there, halting now and again to gather 
water-lilies from the canal, or forget- 
me-nots, loosestrife, meadow-sweet, and 
a score of fragrant flowers besides from 
the banks. One of them, with its boat- 
Copyright house shaded by a splendid beech, 
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shows that some- 
body near Winch- 
field appreciates 
the quiet fascina- 
tion of the canal 
waters. But the 
pictures are in- 
expressibly sad, 
too, for they show 
that the Basing- 
stoke Canal is “a 
haunt of ancient 
peace,” and that 
is exactly what a 
canal has no 
business to be. 
Yet the Basing- 
stoke Canal is less 
of a haunt of 
ancient peace than 
many another slow 
but sure artery of 
inland communi- 
cation which has 
become clogged 
and useless. In 
your map. of 
Berkshire, for ex- 
ample, you will 
find the Berks and 
Wilts Canal 
clearly marked F. Afason Good. 
from Shrivenham 

to Abingdon; and the paper student might dream that it 
served to convey the produce of the fat corn-lands of the 
Vale of the White Horse to that noble waterway of Father 
Thames, of which the more sagacious farmers still make some 
use. But the truth, unhappily, is very much the opposite. 
Within the last two or three years that canal, of great potenti- 
alities for usefulness, has been suffered to fall into decay and 
disorder, and it is nowdefinitely abandoned. The water is gone. 
The channel is a mass of rank flags and marsh herbage; the 
rotting arms of the swing-bridges of old time remain to show that 
men once had the enterprise and sense to make use of their 
opportunities ; and the one consolation which remains is, that in 
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the lush tangle of 
that which was 
once a navigable 
channel, and in 
the untended 
thickets of thorn 
and bramble which 
fringe the banks 
at cuttings, game 
of all sorts find a 
choiceworthy 
haunt. Prettier 
rabbit - shooting, 
calling for harder 
work from spaniels 
and terriers, or 
greater quickness 
of hand and eye 
from the man with 
the gun, could not 
be desired. But 
that was not the 
object with which 
the canals were 
constructed, and 
it is impossible not 
to regret the 
capital lost and 
the grand oppor- 
tunities absolutely 
wasted which these 
disused and mori- 
bund canals all 
over the country represent. Some reader may be inclined to say 
scornfully, ‘this is an age of bustle and expedition, in which the 
slow-moving barge has noplace. It isas futile toregret the decav 
of the canals as to mourn over the stage-coach or the sedan chair.” 
But let there be a pause for reflection. Even commercially (if it 
comes to that, why ‘even ”’ ?) expedition is not the beginning and 
the end of the whole argument; and cost has not a little to do 
with it. Many years ago I read Mr. R. Grant Webster’s ‘“‘ Law 
Relating to Canals,” and his argument impressed me so vividly 
that I am hardly afraid to quote the actual figures from memory. 
It was to the effect that it does not matter how slowly heavy 
and imperishable goods, cecal and stone for example, travel, so 
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long as they arrive regularly and in sufficient quantity ; and that, 
irrespective altogether of pace, the cheapest means of transport 
for such goods is the best for the producer and for the consumer. 
Now I feel fairly confident in relying upon my memory of his 
very remarkable book when I say that he worked out the cost of 
haulage by canal at 1-120 of a penny per ton per mile, and that 
by rail at one halfpenny; and, even if memory has betrayed 
me into an error, it is enough that the economy of canal transport 
as compared with railway transport is simply enormous. It is 
also not a little significant, to those who will take the trouble 
to read the signs of the times, that while English canals are 
becoming an empty waste, increased attention is being paid to 
inland navigation by every other civilised nation whose land is 
adapted to it. One is compelled to cry aloud, if it be only in 
the wilderness, ‘* To what purpose is 
this waste? ” 

Purpose, unhappily, there is in 
plenty; and itisan evil purpose. It has 
been written already that canal trans- 
port is good for the producer and the 
consumer alike. It is also good for the 
transporting agency, if that agency 
happens to be canal-owning. But it is 
death, or, at any rate, a severe loss, to 
the transporting agency when _ it 
happens to be a railway company ; and 
that is what has occurred in England. 
Out of 3,g07 miles of canal in England 
the railway companies own 1,139 miles. 
From i588 to 1898 the traffic on the 
railway-owned 1,139 miles decreased by 
2,000,000 tons, that on the free and 
independent balance tncreased by 
5,000,000 tons. These figures, of 
which it is not easy to exaggerate the 
gravity, are extracted from the 
‘Encyclopedia britannica,” which 
further points out that some of the 
raiiway-owned canals are links in main 
lines of communication, so that the 
independent canals on either side 
cannot profitably deepen their channels 
or enlarge their jocks, by which trans- 
port would be cheapened. It adds that 
the railway-owned canals are neglected, 
which is, indeed, obvious to the naked 
eye everywhere in the country. It does 
not add, although it might do so with 
advantage, that the part of England 
in which the railway companies have 
most complete dominion over the canals 
is a wide circle, with Birmingham for 
its centre, which includes most of the 
industrial heart of England. Whether 
it is the deliberate policy of the railways 
to strangle the canals, or whether they 
simply neglect them because transport 
by rail pays them best, it is not necessary 
to enquire. The effect is equally lament- 
able in either case ; and the pity of it is 
that the initial blunder, that of per- 
mitting railway companies to own com- 
peting means of transport, cannot be set 
right save at very great cost, for we are 
not a confiscating people. Still, thisis  / A/ason Good. 
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distinctly a case in which some- 
thing ought to be done. It may 
be added that a_ sorrowful 
jeremiad is the last thing in the 
world that these pretty pictures 
might have been expected to 
suggest. But to that I plead 
that I have had the pill by 
me, ready to administer, for 
these many years, and that 
the artist, all unconsciously, 
has supplied the gilding ready 
made. CYGNUS. 


IN THE . 
GARDEN. 


SoME NEW ROSES FOR THE 

PLANTING SEASON. 

OSE planting-time is 

approaching, and _ before 

Copyright it comes lists of varieties 

to purchase must be compiled, so 

that the plants can be delivered at the proper season. We have, therefore, 

made notes of the finest new varieties of the past two or three years. 

These Roses have been strongly recommended by one of the keenest of 
rosarians after a thorough trial : 

Ben Cant.—It was a great pleasure to see this Rose, and we congratulate 
the raisers, Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons of Colchester, on their success. It 
belongs to that overshadowed hybrid perpetual race, and will probably draw 
attention to its neglect by Rose-growers. The colour is deep crimson, and 
is richer than any hybrid perpetual variety known to us. With this colouring 
is a superb form and sweet fragrance, attributes which should surely make the 
Rose sought after by all who wish fora distinct and beautiful flower, especially 
for its colour. 

Florence Pemberton has a great future. A note occurs about it in a 
recent number of our contemporary the Garden from Mr. H. KE. Molyneux, 
who writes thus: ‘‘ This, | am inclined to think, will be found the best 
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of Messrs. Dickson’s new Roses of the last three years. It is being 
distributed this year, and no doubt there will be a great demand for it. It 
was awarded the gold medal at the Northern show of the National Rose 
Society at Manchester last year, when Messrs. Dickson staged over 100 
blooms. Its form is excellent, full, high-pointed centre, with fine large 
petals. It is a good grower; the colour is creamy white with a suspicion of 
pink.” 

frau Kart Druschki.—Though a Rose raised recently, it has already 
become well known, because of its whiteness. The big petals have no trace 
of colouring, and we have seen magnificent flowers at many of the exhibitions 
this year, It is considered the most beautiful white hybrid perpetual variety 
In existence, 

Lady Roberts.—This has been described before in CouNtRY LIFE ; it is 
a pure Tea variety, and raised by Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. of Braiswick 
Nursery, Colchester, The flowers are of an intense apricot colour, deepening 
in the centre, sweetly scented, and have a look of strength, especially in the 
bud stage. It is a Rose for the garden and the exhibition. 

Mildred Grant.—This is a remarkable flower. Here is Mr. Molyneux’s 
opinion of it as an exhibition flower: ‘* The giant among exhibition Roses ; 
a wonderful flower, and one which every exhibitor must have. — Splendidly 
shown by the raisers, Messrs. Dickson, If it had only been a different colour, 
what a sensation it would have caused; but it is creamy white with a 
suggestion of pink.” Many of Messrs. Dickson’s Roses are of this colour. 

Prince de Bulgarie.—This is a French variety with flowers of pretty 
colouring, soft rose with a shading of salmon. It is recommended for 
exhibition, but from: what we have seen of it it may be considered a good 
general garden Rose, too, 

Souvenir de Pierre Notting.—Another French Rose, reminding one in 
shape and size of the famous Maman Cochet, but the colour is pure yellow, 
which is uncommon. It is the more valuable for this reason. 

The Wichuraiana Roses —This group of creeping and climbing Roses 
has been hybridised with good effect, and 
several beautiful additions have been added 
to the list. But the most charming of all is 
still Jersey Beauty, easily known by _ its 
solt yellow flowers and extraordinary growths, 
which will reach a length of 2oft. in a season. 
Tt will quickly clothe an old tree or pergola 
pillar, and lasts longer in flower than the 
majority of single Roses Another beautiful 
wichuraiana hybrid is Alberic Barbier, in which 
the flowers are semi-double; its Geep green 
leaves make a pleasing contrast against the 
semi-double flowers, which are cream-coloured 
passing to yellow in the centre, René André 
has flowers of unusual beauty; they are semi- 
double, and saffron yellow with orange-red 
buds. Paul Transon has double flowers of 
rose colouring and deep green leaves, It also 
has a pronounced Tea perfume. These hybrids 
are delightful on some rough bank, which the 
vigorous shoots quickly clothe, and they flower 
late in the season. It must not be forgotten 
that the species Rosa wichuraiana loses none 
of its beauty because of the increasing family 
that has gathered round it; the white flowers 
and shining green leaves are as beautiful as ever. 

Ard’s Pillar is, as the name suggests, 
a climbing Rose, and its rich crimson flowers 
are so double and good in form that it is 
recommended in some catalogues as an exhibi- 
tion variety, but its true place is on the 
pergola, or in some place where climbing Roses 


are wanted. — Its leaves are very handsome. kt. Mason Good. 
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Blush Rambler 
climbing Kose of the Polyantha 


This is a 


race, and is likely to become very 
popular in the future. One amateur 
Rose- grower writes: ‘*I am not at 
all sure that it is not the best seed- 
ling that has so far been put on the 
market.” It is a plant of vigorous 
growth, and the flowers are not quite 
single, apple blossom in colour, and 
fragrant. It was raised by Messrs. 
B. R, Cant and Sons. 
Coral/lina.—This is one of 
Messrs. William Paul and Son’s 
raising. It was shown in 1goo, but 





is in few gardens as yet, though so 
bright a Rose is not likely to remain 
long in’ the background, The 


flowers are rich rose-crimson, pro- 





duced with great freedom, and make 
a welcome display through — the 
autumn. It is a Rose to make a 
small group of in the garden for its 
brightness and the lavish way in 
which it produces its flowers. 

Chameleon belongs to the same 
class, and was raised at Waltham 
Cross. It is of a soft rose colour, 
with darker outer petals. 

Conrad Ff. Meyer.—This Rose 
should be in every garden, — It is the 
result of crossing the Japanese Rose 
(Rosa rugosa) with the well-known 
hybrid perpetual Mme. Gabriel Luizet, and combines the virtues of the two 
parents. The flowers are a warm rose, and appear before those of any other 
variety, and a scattered succession is maintained until the autumn, — It is so 
strong in growth that a hedge may be made of it. 

Dorothy Perkins is a Rose we have written of more than once lately. It 
is one of the finest climbing Roses raised of recent years. 

Three Pink Roses.—Messrs. Dickson of Newtownards have named three 
of their Roses Irish Brightness, Irish Pride, and Irish Star, and they are promis- 
ing flowers, bright in colour, and single; but we have had no experience of them. 

Lady Battersca.—This beautiful Rose of Messrs. George Paul of Cheshunt 
must not be omitted. It was described recently in the garden notes. 

Leonie Lamesch.— Many praise this Polyantha Rose, but we think 
without reason. Its colouring is unusual, being a shade of coppery red, but 
the flowers are too bunched together. 

Mme. Antoine Revoire.—This Tea Rose has been described lately. It is 
a beautiful flower, and we hope to make a lar 

Mme. Antoine Mari.—This is another 






group of it this autumn. 


ea Rose that promises wel 


the flowers are very sweet, and rosy white in colour. Its growth is very strong 


GLADIOLI, 

We have received from Messrs. Kelway and Sons of Langport a boxful of 
their Gladioli flowers, which for flowering, size, shape. and strength of stem 
surpassed anything we have seen in the Gladioli way Phere were soft salmon 
shades, brilliant scarlet, red, yellow, pink, rose, and a mingling of tints which 
charm with their delicate beauty and refinement. A few years ago we visited 
Langport in Pony-time, and there saw acres of Gladioli shooting through the 
soil in all stages of development. Some were fully developed corms, others seed- 
iings, and suggesting thinly-sown grassland. | The Gladioli give to the autumn 
garden some of its most brilliant colouring, and for this we have in a large 
degree to thank Messrs. Kelway, for if we remember rightly they were the 


> 


first to hybridise the flowers to get new forms, 
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* COVNTRY CAST LE ASHBY, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


THE SEAT OF . 


The MARQUESS OF NORTHAMPTON. 
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HE gracious exterior and the beautiful gardens of this the great seats of the Midlands this noble domain ranks with 
famous Northamptonshire mansion were depicted in those that are pre-eminent. It possesses many advantages in its 
Country Lire some time ago, and the splendour of situation, for it lies in a lovely region of England aloft upon a 

their character will not be forgotten by our readers. Among hill, and is in this respect unlike most old Northamptonshire 


houses, whose builders sought the 
safety of the moat in the hollow. In 
this particular Castle Ashby presents a 
contrast to that other beautiful house 
of Lord Northampton’s, Compton 
Wynyates, near Kineton, in Warwick- 
shire, which stands half hidden between 
the hills. From Castle Ashby the 
outlook to the north is over the valley 
of the Nene, towards that old Saxon 
tower of Earls Barton Church, with its 
rough stonework, balustred windows, 
round and triangular openings, and 
other evidences of high antiquity. It 
is a superb prospect of meadow and 
woodland that is surveyed as the eye 
passes over this region towards Welling- 
borough. On the other side, to the 
south, where the great gardens are, is 
the long avenue extended across the 
Bedford Road into the green gloom of 
oid Yardley Chase, with its “ ridings” 
among the trees, its picturesque wood- 
land, and its mighty oaks, revered 
because of their associations with 
Cowper, whose beautiful lines on the 
:  opnagnennennnal oak and the acorn, beginning 


“~w 
—~ Kray 





‘Thou wast a bauble once, a cup and ball,” 
will leap into the memory. 

A more ancient house stood upon 
the site of Castle Ashby, ‘‘ crenellated ” 
by licence in 1306, by Walterde Langton, 
Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. It 
passed with his sister, Alice, to her 
husband, Robert Peveril, in 1315, and, 
after being in dispute, came successively 
to Sir William de la Pole and to Edward 
Grey, created Earl of Kent in 1465. It 
was afterwards sold to the ancestor of 
its present owner, Sir William Compton, 
a courtier standing high in the friendship 
and favour of Henry VIII., whohad great 
personal regard for him, and took him 
into his intimacy. The knight accom- 
panied the King when he rode into the 
lists ata tournament in Richmond Park, 
when the skill and gallantry of Henry 
and his companion attracted general 
admiration. Compton was, by accident, 
dangerously injured, but afterwards 





many times distinguished himself, ; 
and showed his prowess in the lists 4 
and the field. He it was who built the a 
house at Compton Wynyates. His 4 


grandson, Sir Henry Compton, created 
Baron Compton in 1572, was the 
builder of Castle Ashby, to which 
additions were made, and in’ which 
improvements were effected, by his 
successors, ; 
‘The house was raised at a time when 
English noblemen and gentlemen were 
vieing with one another in the splendour 
and extent of their dwelling-places. The 
Elizabethan house of Lord Compton 
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wings in a manner common to the time. The quadrangular form 
came later, when Inigo Jones added the south front, wherein are 
the Long Gallery and Chapel. Jones was also employed upon the 
east side, and is said to have been interrupted in his work by the 
events of the Civil War, in which he took a part. His work 
till remains, and is quite characteristic of his style and skill. 
There is picturesqueness, indeed, from whichever side we regard 
the house. Its projecting bays and mullioned windows in the 
older portion are contrasted with the classic features of the 
later additions, and there is great variety and picturesqueness 
owing to the use of a perforated cresting, with sentences to 

o t the skyline, adding much to the originality and 
charm of the structure. The Psalmist’s words, ‘* Nisi Dominus 
e-dificaverit domum”’ are used, and elsewhere, as one goes in or 
out, is seen the pious greeting or speeding, ‘ Dominus 
custodiat introitum” (or “exitum”’) “tuum.” In more recent 
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additions, as in the garden balustrades, such phrases are 
repeated. 

Much was done to beautify Castle Ashby by the son of 
the builder, William, Lord Compton, afterwards Earl of 
Northampton, who married the daughter of Sir John Spencer, 
the wealthy Alderman of London, who had a great house at 
Canonbury. Legend avers that Spencer did not welcome the 
advances of the gay young courtier; but as love laughs loud 
at locksmiths, so, in the case of William Compton and the 
Alderman’s daughter, was an Alderman laughed at. According 
to the unveracious story, Lord Compton bribed the family baker 
to let him carry in the loaves one morning at Canonbury, but no 
sooner was the bread out of the basket than the lady took its 
place, and the courtier proceeded to carry his precious burden 
downstairs, being met on the way by Sir John Spencer, who 
gave liim sixpence as a reward for being early at work, and told 
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him that was the way to thrive. Then we are told that the 
breach which followed was healed by the personal influence of 
Queen Elizabeth, and there seems to be no doubt that much of 
the wealth of ‘‘rich Spencer,” as he was called, came into the 
coffers of Lord Compton. There is a noble fireplace in the 
Saloon at Castle Ashby which is said to have come from the 
Canonbury house, and the ceiling in the same room is believed 
to have been placed there by the countess. 

It may here be permissible to say as much as is necessary 
concerning the noble family of Compton. Spencer Compton, 
second Earl of Northampton, was a great favourite with Charles I. 
and a notable cavalier, killed on the Royal side at the battle of 
Hopton Heath, March roth, 1643. James, the third earl, paid a 
heavy composition for his estates, and the fourth earl made 
alterations at Compton Wynyates, and also, apparently, at Castle 
Ashby. Spencer, the eighth earl, who wasted his property, 
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lost heavily in what was known as the ‘“spendthrift election” 
for the borough of Northampton in 1768. Lords Halifax and 
Northampton had each a candidate, and the polling lasted fourteen 
days, the houses of these noblemen being thrown open during the 
whole time. When the electors had drained all the good port in 
Lord Halifax’s cellars, and were given claret, they roundly 
declared they would never vote for a man who gave them “ sour 
port,” and thereupon went over to Castle Ashby in a_ body. 
The scrutiny lasted six weeks, and Lord Northampton is said 
to have expended about £100,000. He was obliged to cut 
down his old timber to the value of £50,000, and to sell most 
of his furniture at Castle Ashby, as well as nearly all that 
at Compton Wynyates, and then went abroad, and died in 
Switzerland. 

lt appears to have been due to this circumstance that both 
Castle Ashby and Compton Wynyates fell into some state of 
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neglect, and were denuded of many 
things that beautified them. Mr. Robin- 
son, in his * Vitruvius Britannicus,” 
speaking of the former place, said that in 
his time it had “little internal beauty,” 
the ceilings, especially in the Saloon, 
sometimes called King William’s Room, 
and the Shell Room, being the principal 
attraction. The Great Hall had been 
modernised, and a plain plaster ceiling 
had usurped the space occupied with 
striking effect by the open timber roof 
which had been there before. We are 
thus able to measure the great work of 
regeneration which must have been 
done by more recent possessors to 
make Castle Ashby the beautiful place 
that it now is. The broad disposition 
of the house is that the Great Hall and 
Staircase are on the north side, with the 
Saloon at the north-east corner, while 
on the east and west sides are the 
smaller living rooms and bedchambers, 
the Long Gallery and Chapel, as well 
as a chamber which has been called 
Queen Elizabeth’s Bedroom, being on 
the south side. The Great Hall is 
65ft. by 28ft., the Saloon 51ft. 6in. by 
24ft., and the Long Gallery gift. by 
15ft. 6in. The Hall, now happily 
restored, is a very noble and imposing 
chamber with beautiful — enriched 
panelling, a screen at one end with an 
organ gallery over it, and a gallery at 
the other with a staircase leading to 
the upper apartments. The fluted 
Corinthian pilasters, the arched panel- 
ling, and the other features are all very 
beautiful. The fireplace, which is most 
elaborately carved with allegorical 
figures and heraldic designs, is very 
noteworthy, and an admirable example 
of craftsmanship. The panelled roof, 
with its supporting corbels and brackets, 
is also extremely fine. It would appear 
that Inigo Jones remodelled this apart- 
ment, and some of the work may well 
bear the trace of his hand. Here are 
several fine pictures, including the 
eighth Earl of Northampton, hero of 
the “spendthrift election,’ with his 
countess, son, and daughter, by West. 
The furniture is also of rare beauty, 
and includes examples of Stuart and 
later work, embracing several pieces of 
beautiful Chippendale. 

Even more attractive is the great 
Saloon, which is a particularly beautiful 
and lightsome apartment. Here the 
fourth earl entertained King William II]. 
in 1695. The chirnney-piece is the one 
stated to have been brought from Sir 
John Spencer’s house at Canonbury, and 
is a most beautiful example of the wood- 
carving of Elizabeth’s reign. The four 
strapwork panels with armorial centres 
and devices are, as will beseen, separated 
and enclosed by elaborate niches, in 
which are figures of Prudence, Justice 
with the scales, Temperance, Faith, 
Hope,and Charity. The ceiling hereisa 
wonderful example of the craftsmanship 
of the day. It has an elaborate coving 
with arms and devices, and very deeply 
moulded panelling, every space charac- 
teristically adorned, and few finer 
pieces of this kind of work can be found 
anywhere. ‘The room has also some 
extremely interesting pictures. The 
portrait of Spencer Compton, the second 
earl, who was killed at Hopton Heath, 
by Janssen, is a noble work. There 
is also a portrait of the first lord, who 
was a peer at the trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots in 1586. Another remarkable 
canvas represents the Duke of Buck- 
ingham after his murder, and has been 
attributed to Vandyck. ‘There are also 
very early pictures, of great note, of Sir 
John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
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who was killed at Chatillon at the age of eighty, with his son, 
in 1453, and of Margaret Beauchamp, Countess of Salisbury, 
1468. These portraits are amongst the earliest in the country. 
Our illustrations will show how very charming is the aspect of the 
Saloon, with its two bay windows, its richly-hued wall, its fine 
portraits, and its old and beautiful furniture, which, as will be 
noticed, is of many different dates, some of it Stuart, or earlier, 
and some belonging to the time of Louis XVI. 

The great Staircase has a character all its own. The 
supporting pillars represent the trunks of trees intertwined with 








IN SALOON. ‘COUNTRY LIFE." 
ivy and other clinging growths, while the handrail has most 
elaborate panels boldly carved in flowing patterns. All the work 
here is extremely rich, and of very unusual character, but its 
charm will not escape anyone, and it will be noticed that there 
are fine portraits, including bishop Compton and the third earl. 
Several of the rooms are lined with fine tapestry, mostly of 
Dutch origin, and, while some represents scenes of the Deluge, 
others have pictures of a wedding and rustic gaieties. The 
state bedroom has rich and peculiar needlework, and there are 
pieces of fine Italian tapestry. 
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The Long Gallery on the south side of the quadrangle, 
which was built by Inigo Jones, belongs, in its features, to a 
later date than other parts of the structure. It is divided into 
three compartments by richly elaborated transverse beams, 
supported by fluted Corinthian columns in couples, each 
compartment of the ceiling being beautifully adorned, and the 
mouldings and panellings in the plaster are both rich and 
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effective. Here the influence of more modern tastes will be 
noted, and it will be seen that the style of furniture accords with 
that of the noble chamber, which has little, save its proportions 
and purpose, in common with the long gallery of Elizabethan and 
earlier times. Indeed, in its character it is purely classic, and it 
certainly adds to the attractive aspect of the interior of Castle Ashby. 

As has been suggested, this noble mansion has undergone 


Copyright 


various changes, but it 
has long since lighted 
upon good and seemly 
days, and has fallen 
into the hands of those 
to whom it has been 
a pleasure and a duty 
to adorn it as befitted 
the ancient ancestral 
mansion of the great 
house of Compton, 
Marquesses of 
Northampton. 


SWEET . 
LAVENDER. 


OME things they do 
better in France, 
but in one thing, 
at any rate, we 
can still hold our 
own. The _ best 

French oil of lavender, from 
which _lavender-water is 
made, can be bought for 18s. 
per Ib. ; the best English 
costs nearly £5. In one 
famous year, indeed—after 
the terrible summer of 1881 
—£8 was freely paid, and 
this year, too, the price 
promises to be fabulous. 

Lavandula vera is a 
native of the mountainous 
countries bordering on the 
western half of the Medi- 
terranean, and is found in 
the open air as far North as 
Norway. In England it is 
cultivated chiefly at Hitchin. 
Mitcham used to boast the 
most famous farms, but 
owing principally to disease 
among the crop, its glory 
has well-nigh departed. 

The plant is put in the 
ground early. in October, 
and while it will grow in 
nearly any soil sufficiently 
to produce flowers, some 
care is necessary to make it 
give good results in the 
shape of oil. Although 
flowering its first two years, 
it is not cut till its third, 
but is carefully nurtured and 
kept ruthlessly clipped, in 
order to bring it to full 
strength. Its life is not a 
long one. Seven years is 
the average, after which it 
ceases to flower and _ is 
uprooted, This rapid waste 
necessitates new cuttings 
being planted at frequent 
intervals, so that they shall 
be ready what time the old 
ones have done their work. 
As a rule one acre of fresh 
cuttings is planted each year 
for every four acres 
cultivated, 

Cutting begins early in 
August. The spikes, about 
thirty-five to a plant, are 
cut by means of a special 
reaping hook, and thrown 
into baskets. Thence they 
are transferred to sacks 
and taken straight to the 
still. The distilling process 
can be briefly described. 
The stalks and flowers, or 
flowers alone—according 10 
the quality of oil desired— 
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g plac in a copper 
an: boiled. The vapour 
produced rises out of the 
copper into the condenser, 
where it passes slowiy 
through coiled piping 
surrounded by cold water, 
and, so cooled, deposits 
itself in the shape of 
mixture of oil of laven len 
and water. The oil, 
which floats on the top 
of the water, is skimmed 
off and sent straight to 
manufacturing chemists 
in London, Hull, 

gow, or Dublin. It is 
then entirely out of the 
growers’ hands. 

Without following 
the process of manu- 
facture further, it may be 
added that, after mellow- 
ing for a couple of years, 
the oil is mixed with 
alcohol, and, roughly 
speaking, becomes 
lavender water, thro 
the addition of essence of 
musk, rose, bergamot, 
and ambergris. Whether 
the oil should be distilled 
from both flower and 
stalk or from flower 
alone is a disputed 
point. Undoubtedly the 
latter method gives the 
better results, but the 
i as: in the cost of 
t, 

indeed, nearly ros. 

ry pound of oil, that 

is usually considered 

hardly worth while. 
Fortunately, results near 

as good can be obtained 
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production is so 


by what is known as frac- 
tional distillation, 
which consists in taking 
away all the oil which 
has condensed at the 
end of the first hour and 
a-half, and not waiting 
till the whole of it has 
deposited. It is found 
that, after the time 
stated, the volatile oil 
which comes from the 
flower has all deposited, 
and that there is then 
an appreciable period 
before the oil from the 
stalk, which is _ less 
volatile, begins to do so. 
In this way for all 
practical purposes the two 
are separated. 
Unlike their brethren 
of the hop - garden, 
lavender ‘‘ pickers” are 
paid by the day, and not 
by results. The ordinary 
pay is Is. 3d., and a good 
picker will pick a quarter 
of a ton in the time. A 
ton and a-half goes to an 
acre, and, according to 
the weather, produces 
anything from r2lb. to 
3olb. of oil. Dry, hot 
weather gives the best 
results. 
The history of a tiny 
lavender farm at Grove 
Ferry, between Margate 
and Canterbury, which I 
recently had the oppor- 
tunity of going over, is 
interestin g. Some. 4. Horsley Hinton. 
twen years ago, one 
John Bing bethought himself that lavender-growing was a paying business, 
and made up his mind to embark on it. Capital, however, he had little, and 
to plant even one acre of ground at least 3,000 plants are necessary. Now 
these plants are priced at 25s. a hundred, and such an outlay was, for Bing, 
impossible. What, then, was he to do? He _ soon evolved a_ plan. 
Remembering that most cottage gardens contain at least one plant, he set 
off to tramp the country, and, instituting a house-to-house visitation, picked 
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up on an average one plant at each house. For this he would give the 
owner Is., and would probably produce from it 100 more in the course oi 
the year. So that what would have cost him fully £30 to buy outright he 
picked up in this way for a paltry 30s.—an excellent example of persevering 
ingenuity. 

The farm, which has passed out of his hands, has at the present time no 
more that ten acres under cultivation. The still is on the same diminutive 








scale. The one and only copper is but 4ft. Gin. high, and the condenser, 
though containing g7{t. of coiled piping, is only 6ft. deep; 250 gallons of water 
plus 5cwt. of flowers is the capacity of it, and this produces about 3lb. of oil. 
A dozen men run the whole thing, and it is easy to see that the undertaking 
is a profitable one. The figures are approximately these: One charge 
produces 3lb. of oil. The day’s work consists of five charges. The price of 
oil is £3 10s. per lb. I leave my readers to do the sum, merely mentioning 
that, as a set-off against the result, out-of-pocket expenses in the picking 
season come to less than £3 a day. 

Lavender is grown in a less degree to be sold in its own original 
fragrance, and those of us who live in the byways of London often hear the 
doleful plaint on the quiet autumn air: ‘* Who'll buy my lavender; fresh 
lavender, sweet blooming lavender, who'll b-u-y?” When intended for sale 
in this way, it is put up in bunches, each containing 120 spikes. A good 
plant will yield forty spikes, an] with 3,000 plants to an acre this gives a 
yield of 1,000 bunches. The average price in Covent Garden _ is, 
or was, 6d. a bunch. The result is a gross profit of £25 per acre 
per annum. 

Why is not lavender more extensively grown? After the initial cost it 
is not an expensive business; the plant, though preferring sandy soil, will 
grow almost anywhere, needs no more than ordinary care to cultivate, and 
yields, even in bad seasons, an appreciable profit. A sweeter, cleaner, or 
healthier job it would be hard to find, Will not the British farmer take 
note ? 


RACING NOTES. 


HE fortnight intervening between Doncaster and the First New- 
market October is necessarily a dull one, and the second half of 
it was rendered more so by the weather and by the inconsiderate 
arrangement of four consecutive one-day meetings. Birmingham, 
Lingfield, Lewes, and Folkestone each had their little day, and 

if the first and last had ceased to be, the loss would not affect many of us 
materially. Lord Dunraven continued to work his successful vein by winning 
the Nursery at Lingfield with Livia, and the more valuable Lingfield Autumn 
Handicap with Morgendale, who managed to prevent Noblesse adding 
another to her series of handicap victories. The winner had run eight times 
this season without earning a bracket, and, like his half-brother Morganatic, 
seems to thrive on hard work. Handicap victories appear to go in runs, so it 
was quite in accordance with precedent that Holme Lacy, who won from a 
big field at Kempton, should be weighted to make his winning a certainty at 
Lingfield, and that he should prove capable of carrying the penalty thus 
earned successfully home in a third handicap at Lewes. The extraordinary 
part of the story is that even with the penalty he was almost as well handi- 
capped in the last event as in the first. 

The racing was of a better class on Friday and Saturday at Manchester. 
I had never seen the new course before, and I was very much impressed by 
the excellence of the stands and general arrangements. The appearance of 
Pretty Polly on the scene practically reduced the Autumn Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes to a walk over. She had to meet one solitary opponent in Don Paez, 
who was probably sent to accompany her in her exercise canter to secure the 
4100 provided for the second. But apart from the chief event the fields 
were generally poor in number. The value of thé Lancaster Nursery had 
been reduced from £1,000 to half that amount to provide money for the 
Foal Stakes. The change was not very gratifying to the management, 
as the new race was a one-horse, or one-man, affair, and the Nursery, which 
brought out a field of eighteen last year and provided the closest contest of 
the season, only brought eight to the post. Mr. Whitney provided the 
favourite in Cossid, who had run well in two races at Doncaster; but the 
stable seems unable to win anything, and he only got second to the filly 
by Oberon out of Pintail, the property of Mr. Larnach, another owner who 
had experienced a long spell of ill fortune. An Irish-bred horse, Winkfield’s 
Charm, won the De Trafford Handicap in a style which suggests an outside 
chance for the Cesarewitch ; but, although he carried top weight, there was 
nothing behind him to lend distinction to the performance. 

The result of the Prince Edward Handicap, the first of the big autumn 
handicaps, did little to throw light on future events, except to demonstrate 
the inferiority of the three year olds who competed in it. Fariman, Imperious, 
Pain Bis, Eminent, and Alp all ran badly, Kano being the only one of his 
age who showed prominently, as, carrying a 7lb. penalty—increased to 8lb. 
by his jockey declaring 1lb. over weight—he was only beaten a head by Lord 
Marcus Beresford’s Wet Paint, to whom he was conceding 11lb._ If a boy 
can be found capable of getting the best out of him, his chance of winning 
the Cesarewitch is obviously a gool one. The winner is the property of 
Lord Marcus Beresfor@, to whom he was presented by His Majesty the King. 
He has run five times on the flat, and has won thrice, securing second place 
on the other two occasions, besides winning a hurdle race earlier in the year. 
He was little fancied on the present occasion, and started at 100 to ‘3 at 
which price the stable made the modest investment of £25. The Michaelmas 
Stakes for two year olds was contested by a field of four, an: Swecper, Orme 
Shore, an] Lady Angela were almost equal favourites at the start, but the first, 
an enormous colt, who made his maiden essay behind Newsboy at Kempton, 
carried Mr. Keene’s colours to the front, and won ¢asily. The De’il won the 
Palatine Handicap in a field of eleven with equal ease, last year’s winner, 
Castlewise, occupying second place, and Master Willie, who his apparently 
lost all taste for racing, finished nowhere. The meeting wound up with a 
reverse for backers, who otherwise had a good day. Lord Ellesmere’s 
Firmilien, who started at 3 to 1 on, proving too big a handful for the boy 
who rote him in the Apprentices Plate, was unable to stall off the challenge 
of Sir Biundel! Maple’s The Bishop in the last few strides. The latter 
owner tis won the final race each day, as the resuscitated Aquascutum took 


the Swinton Plate on Friday. The procee lings were unduly prolonged by a 
dead-heat between Country Squire an | Folkestone in the Selling Welter Handi- 
cap having to be ran off. The former won on the second occasion by a head, 
which periaps he woald not have done had he allowed his opponent more 
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room on the rails. However, the inevitable objection was overruled, so he 
was Officially certified to have won on his merits. 

I overlooked the fact that Haresfield was in the same ownership as 
Martaban when I wrote last week. Colonel Baird won twice with each horse 
at Ayr, so he won four races instead of one, as I wrote. 

One reason for the small fields at Manchester is traceable to the severity 


.of the recent summer. A coughing epidemic prevails in more than one 


stable, and it seems likely that several prominent candidates for the impending 
big events will be unable to fulfil their engagements. KAPPA, 


HUNTING NOTES. 


IIE Market Harborough Horse Show is an event in the year ot 

High Leicestershire, for Mr. Fernie’s puppy show is combined 

with the exhibition of hunters and hacks that has already gained a 

great name among one-day shows. Nor is this all, for we know 

that it will not be long after the show before the sound of hound 

and horn will be heard in Lord Churchill’s coverts at Rolleston. 

This is not the piace to write of a horse show in detail, but so much may be 

said of Market I[arborough that there were some successes there that must 

have pleased all hunting men in the neighbourhood. For example, Mr. Roe 

of Cranoe, a much-respected farmer, won prizes with two horses by the 

Master’s horse Barbarian, while we were all pleased at the large number 

of local names on the prize list. Red Cloud added yet one 

more to his triumphs in the ring before going to the Duke of Bedford’s 
stable. 

As to the opening day of cub-hunting there is but little to say. There 
were, of course, plenty of foxes at Rolleston, and the huntsman and hounds 
worked hard, but scent was wanting. Since then there has been rain, 
sO matters may improve. Just lately the scent has not been good, 
and the Cottesmore have not had quite such brilliant sport as marked 
their first efforts. The run of the week was that of the Quorn from 
Grimston Gorse. Bishopp handled a brace of cubs, in each case after a most 
instructive morning for the young hounds. There, for the present, we may 
leave the Midlands, feeling pretty sure that we shall have plenty to write 
about in a week or two. October has been added to our season for all 
practical purposes, 2>d a good many people are already down. Mr. Laycock 
has taken the Manor House at Melton, and was among the purchasers at 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s sale last week. Lady Augusta Fane is at 
Cambridge House. Sir Arthur Hazlerigg and his bride have had a hearty 
reception at Nosely Hall from their tenants. It is not, perhaps, necessary 
to add that Sir Arthur Hazlerigg owns ‘some of the most useful coverts in 
Mr. Fernie’s Hunt. 

Stag-hunting is drawing to a close, but the death of the famous old 
stag of the North Forest has added another incident to one of the best 
seasons of recent years. Wednesday of last week was indeed a red-letter day, 
since two stags were killed. The meet was at Brendon Two Gates, not 
far from Simonsbath, a place famous in the history of the Forest of 
Exmoor. The village itself lies in a lovely coombe, at the bottom of 
which the Barle, little more at this point than a brook, runs. The 
great stag lay at Pinford in company with a herd of nine others. How 
often he has been chased, how frequently he has escaped, it would be 
difficult to say. The death of at least one hound is laid to his charge. 
Luck, however, was against him, for he found little. safety in the number of 
his companions. The younger deer, light and quick, soon left the old stag 
labouring behind, and he was heavily pressed by nine couple of tufters. But 
the gallant old stag soon turned to bay in a farmyard at Larkbarrow, and 
stood defiantly for some minutes, then he broke away, and, with hounds 
clamouring fiercely at him, ran out into the open. The savage eagerness of 
these great hounds needs to be seen to be realised. Nothing else is quite 
like it. French hunting men are always struck by it, and one has told me 
how much valued is the English blood in France for crossing with the famous 
French breeds of Saint Onge or Gascony, in order to give them constitution 
and courage. It was with redoubled eagerness they drove him at last 
down to the water at Hollow Combe. Even then he was not beaten, 
and fought hard, injuring more than one hound before he was taken. 
A second stag was found in Culbone Woods, and gave a run, pleasant 
to ride, but offering very few features of interest. When the end was 
inevitable it was perhaps not pusillanimous to refuse to p!unge into the depths 
of Glenthorne, for the road home was a long one, and it was already dusk 
when the station was reached, and somewhere about 10.30 p.m. by the time 
I got home, tired, but with that subtle feeling of having had a thoroughly 
well-spent day which always comes over me after a good day. with 
hounds. Whyte Melville was, I think, the first writer on sport to note this 
feeling. 

I do not suppose that very many of my readers have ever hunted with the 
3ilsdale. It happened that, circumstances taking me into the Dales one season, 
I found my sport with the trencher-fed packs of Yorkshire ; but the sport 
was excellent, and the men who took part in it were grand specimens. One I 
recollect well—a follower on foot—then sixty years of age or more, who did 
not care to ride, but would run all day. He neither drank nor smoked, and 
ate but little meat ; oatmeal was his principal food. Hunting was his passion, 
and for it he gave up everything; luckily for him he had a capable wife. 
H[e was over six feet in height and as hard as steel, and, so far as I know, 
absolutely untiring. So I am glad to learn that the Bilsdale pack, which 
claims to be the oldest in England, is provided with a Master. For my part, 
I believe there never was a time when the Yorkshire Dales were not hunted. 
The new Master, Mr. Horsfall, is a good sportsman and locally popular. The 
pack will still be trencher fed, but will, I think, be kennelled the night 
before hunting. 

It is wonderful what sport these packs show. One would suppose that 
hounds would be wanting in condition, yet if a Dale pack strings, perhaps, a 
little more than one that is kennelled, most of the hounds will be up when 
one of the stout foxes is killed. The foxes naturally are hereabouts very 
wild, and give long and interesting hunts, testing the stamina of the pack, 
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which, by the way, is a very good-looking one. Trencher-fed packs are few 
nowadays, but it is not in the countries where they exist that fox-hunting is 
in most danger of dying out. X. 


A BOOK OF THE WSE&K. 


R. RUDYARD KIPLING’S volume, The Five Nations 
(Methuen), is a reprint of the various poems of his 
which have been published in periodicals during the 

l past few years. They are political in tone, and 

perhaps too topical. The South African pieces were 

not very successful at the moment of their appearance, and it 

seems to us that such poems as ‘* Columns” (Mobile Columns of 

the later war) and ‘‘ M. I.” are not so fresh as we should like, though 

they possess a great deal of the Kipling vigour and go, as may be 
seen from the following lines: 





‘** That is what we are known as—we are the men that have been 
Over a year at the business, smelt it an’ felt it an’ seen. 
We ’ave got ’old of the needful—you will be told by and by ; 
Wait till you’ve ’eard the Ikonas, spoke to the old M. I. !’ 
‘* Mount—march, Ikonas! Stand to your ’orses again ! 
Mop off the frost on the saddles, mop up the miles on the plain. 
Out go the stars in the dawnin’, up goes our dust to the sky, 
Walk—trot, Ikonas! Trek jou, the old M. I.” 
It may be said at once that by far the finest poem in the volume is 
the famous “ Recessional,” written in 1897, where the writer’s 
usual liveliness is replaced by a solemnity that certainly has all 
the energy of Mr. Kipling’s most vigorous work. It ends the 
volume, and the Dedication is something in the same vein. If it 
does not contain an actual prophecy, it is impregnated with a 
spirit of foreboding, as in this stanza: 
‘© Ye know who use the Crystal Ball 
(To peer by stealth on Doom), 
The Shade that, shaping first of all, 
Prepares an empty room. 
Then doth It pass 
Like breath from glass, 
But, on the extorted vision bowed intent, 
No man considers why It came or went.” 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has very few passages devoted to 
natural scenery in this book. He is too intent on the message, 
or rather the messages, he has to deliver to England to stay and 
take delight in Nature and her beauties for their own sake. 
Only, as it were, by accident does he now and then become 
pictorial in the old sense. One example, and perhaps the best 
in the book, is in the poem called ‘* Sussex,”” which seems to be 
a reminiscence of his residence at Rottingdean. Here, at any 
rate, are the Downs and the sea that Tennyson loved, as 
described by one of his successors : 


‘* No tender-hearted garden crowns, 
No bosomed wocds adorn 
Our blunt, bow-headed, whale-backed Downs, 
But gnarled and writhen thorn— 
Bare slopes where chasing shadows skim, 
And through the gaps revealed 
Belt upon belt, the wooded, dim 
Blue goodness of the Weald. 
‘*Clean of officious fence or hedge, 
Half-wild and wholly tame, 
The wise turf cloaks the white cliff edge 
As when the Romans came. 
What sign of those that fought and died 
At shift of sword and sword ? 
The barrow and the camp abide, 
The sunlight and the sward. 


‘* Here leaps ashore the full Sou’west 
All heavy-winged with brine, 
Here lies above the folded crest 
The Channel’s leaden line ; 
And here the sea-fogs lap and cling, 
And here, each warning each, 
The sheep-bells and the ship-bells ring 
Along the hidden beach.” 
The old love, too, for the ‘‘regiment that never was ’listed” 
comes out in several of these poems, and in none better than the 
one entitled “* The Broken Men”: 
** We took no tearful leaving, 
We bade no long good-byes ; 
Men talked of crime and thieving, 
Men wrote of fraud and lies. 
To save our injured feelings 
’Twas time and time to go— 
Behind was dock and Dartmoor, 
Ahead lay Callao !” 
But the main characteristic of the volume is its politics. It will 
probably be remembered that Professor Jowett once described 
Tennyson as the most perfect philosopher of his day, and, 
undoubtedly, in the wisdom that belongs to the very highest 
forms of poetry we have philosophy at its best; but it is no 
injustice to Mr. Kipling to say that he scarcely rises to that 
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height, that is, he has not climbed above the region of politics. 
This book is pre-eminently a book about the war, and we seem 
to follow through it certain changes that have taken place in the 
mind of the writer. 
The celebrated ‘ Recessional” shows that in 1897 
Mr. Kipling’s only apprehension for the future was that we 
should become boisterous and arrogant and over-confident.. It 
is a little sermon on the virtue of humility. Then when the 
South African War began he shared, to a great extent, in the 
general feeling of confidence; but the disasters in South Africa 
appear to have shaken his belief in the Mother Country, and he 
turns to England with reproaches, and an overweening desire 
to bring home to her the bitterest truths, as in the poem called 
‘The Wage-slaves ” 
**Yet we the bondslaves of our day, 
Whom dirt and danger press ni 
Co-heirs of insolence, delay, 
And leagued unfaithfulness— 
Such is our need must seek indeed 
And, having found, engage 
The men who merely do the work 
For which they draw the wage. 
‘*}'rom forge and farm and mine and bench, 
Deck, altar, outpost lone— 
Mill, school, battalion, counter, trench, 
Rail, senate, sheepfold, throne— 
Creation’s cry goes up on high 
From age to cheated age: 
‘Send us the men who do the work 
For which they draw the wage.’ ” 
It is true that he does not entirely lose confidence, but shows the 
fury that at all times may be awakened, and in which really lies 
the hope of salvation. His description of it is very characteristic 
of his style: 
‘*Oh, my country, bless the training that from cot to castle runs— 
The pitfall of the stranger but the bulwark of thy sons— 
Measured speech and ordered action, sluggish soul and unperturbed, 
Till we wake our Island-Devil—nowise cool for being curbed ! 


‘*When the heir of all the ages ‘has the honour to remain,’ 
When he will not hear an insult, though men make it ne’er so plain, 
When his lips are schooled to meekness, when his back is bowed to blows, 
Well the keen aas-voge/s know it—well the waiting jackal knows.” 
The poem in which the reference occurs to the “ flannelled fools 
and muddied oafs” is too notorious to need quotation, but now 
the war is over Mr. Kipling is able to find some consolation. 
He has not quite lost hope of the Republic, and he drives home 
the moral in a poem called ‘‘The Lesson.” It describes the 
return of Thomas Atkins, whom, by the by, he declares he 
shall not call Thomas Atkins any more. 
‘** Tommy’ you was when it began, 
But now that it is o’er 
You shall be called The Service Man 
*Enceforward, evermore. 
* Battry, brigade, flank, centre, van, 
Defaulter, Army corps 
From first to last The Service Man 
*Enceforward, evermore. 
** From ’Alifax to ’Industan, 
From York to Singapore— 
’Orse, foot, an’ guns, The Service Man 


*Enceforward, evermore ! 
But to come back to the other subject, here is the last word said 
about the war and its consequences : 


‘* We have spent two hundred million pounds to prove the fact once more, 
That horses are quicker than men afoot, since two and two make four : 
And horses have four legs, and men have two legs, and two into four 

goes twice, 
And nothing over except our lesson—and very cheap at the price. 

‘* For remember (this our children shall know: we are too near for that 

knowledge) 

Not our mere astonied camps, but Council and Creed and College — 

All the obese, unchallenged old things that stifle and overlie us— 

Have felt the effects of the lesson we got—an advantage no money coul | 
buy us! 


Then let us develop this marvellous asset which we alone command, 

And which, it may subsequently transpire, will be worth as much as the 
Rand ; 

Let us approach this pivotal fact in a humble yet hopeful mood— 

We have had no end of a lesson; it will do us no end of good!” 

It will, no doubt, be asked whether this volume is likely to 
enhance Mr. Kipling’s claims as a poet or not. Frankly we do not 
think it will. The only verses approaching high-water mark in it 
are those at the end. Many of the themes dealt with are so very 
topical that the atmosphere which made the poems acceptable on 
their appearance has already changed, and it requires a certain 
act of imagination to take us back to his point of view. That is 
a very damning fault to find in what should be the immortal 
part of literature. It shows Mr. Kipling to have to some extent 
taken up the vé/e of our eminent poet laureate, namely, that of a 
leader-writer in verse. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


John H, Gear. 


HE exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society held 
during the month of October, in the New Gallery, 

Regent Street, furnishes a particularly interesting object- 

lesson in the various applications of photography, but 

it is the pictorial section that will probably prove most 

popular. Here there are gathered together between 300 and 
400 photographs, including every possible variety of subject, 
which, however, are not to be judged as photographs only—not 
to be judged, that is, as specimens of the process, but as 
examples of how that process may be employed to express a 
personal aspect or impression of a scene. For let it be said at 
once that a pictorial representation, whatever the means 
employed for producing the picture, differs from a mere transcript 
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or copy in that it shows the original scene or object as seen by 
the individual, and we have all a different way of looking at 
Nature, according to our temperaments. Some there are who, 
on looking at a scene, are only conscious of so much matter, s> 
many physical facts, as trees, flowers, mountains, etc.; but with 
others the eye no sooner rests on a beautiful view than the 
imagination weaves around it and lends it still greater beauty 
than it actually possesses, and, impelled by a desire to reproduce 
the impression, the picture will represent this more perfect 
and imagined scene. The representation will, however, be of 
such ‘a kind that it looks as though gathered direct 
from Nature, and, indeed, will more forcibly impress itself upon 
others as true to Nature than a really accurate copy. Perhaps 
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not many pcop‘e who have not given art matters consideration 
realise that it is just this contribution of the artist’s imagination 
which makes a really fine picture more beautiful than a 
mechanical copy, such as the ordinary photograph may be said 
to be. Let it be understood, however, that by using the term 
imagination in this connection, no wild flights of fancy are 
meant, neither is it proposed that by means of photography or 
any other method the “ picture-maker” should present us with 
the mere figment of his inventive brain. Imagination in pictorial 
art is the equivalent for that feeling and sympathy for natura 





E. W. Burch. “GETTING DINNER READY.” Copyright 


effects that makes one man more deeply impressed with the 
mountain, another with the reedy margin of the lake, a third 


Bertram C. Wickison. “THE GLOW 
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Ellis Kelsey. ‘CAST ASHORE IN A STORM.” Copyright 
with the play of light upon the water, although all three are 
looking upon the same scene at the same time; but because of 
his particular temperament the first will mentally picture or 
imagine the mountain more lofty, more gloomy than it really is, 
but to the others respectively the delicacy of the reeds and the 
glint of sunlight on rippled water will have appealed most, will 
have been dweit upon, and so unconsciously emphasised in the 
picture. 

This much, by way of introduction, seems necessary in view 
of the fact that to the majority of people the idea of a perfect 
picture is a slavishly correct copy of Nature, whereas it should 
be a representatidn of Nature as seen, or rather imagined, by a 
person of artistic temperament; and the photograph which claims 
to be pictorial, or is selected ard exhibited as such, must be judged 
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accordingly, and commended as successful in proportion as it cases, has not studied Nature sufficiently to trust himself to 
appears to idealise the subject, its lighting, its composition, its interfere with the more automatic character of his process, and 
gradation being such that there is no room to suggest how that when content with the more mechanical print he avoids a 
spot could have been seen to greater advantage. Such a downfall, even though he falls short of artistic achievement. For 


condition in the practice 
of photography involves 
two necessities: First, 
that the photographer 
must possess the 
imaginative faculty 
which will enable him 
to conceive things in a 
refined and _ glorified 
aspect; and, secondly, 
he must possess such 
command of the techni- 
calities of his process as 
to enable him to repro- 
duce his own impression, 
instead of leaving the 
camera and lens to fac- 
simile the scene in a 
merely realistic manner. 
It is just this importation 
of the personal element 
which distinguishes the 
pictorial photograph of 
to-day from that which 
was commonly done 
when some dozen years 
ago a number of the 
members of the Royal 
Photographic Society, 
dissatisfied with the 
small measure of 
sympathy accorded to 
the artistic side, seceded 
and founded the Photo- 
graphic Salon, the 
eleventh annual exhibi- 
tion of which, like its 
older contemporary, 
being held during Octo- 
ber and until November 
7th, was noticed at 
length in Country Lire 
last week. 

Under these circum- 
stances it is difficuit to 
avoid drawing com- 
parisons, and one may 
note that at the New 
Gallery the majority of 
the works in the pictorial 
section depart less 
strikingly from the con- 
ventionally photo- 
graphic, and conse- 
quently display less of 
the imaginative quality 
which it bas just been 
suggested is essential to 
an artistic work. 

This will, of course, 
be accounted to the 
collection for praise or 
blame, according to 
whether the _ visitor 
takes chief delight in 
admiring cunning 
craftsmanship and 
‘elaborate finish due to 
the perfection of 
appliances, or in being 
shown some familiar 
phase of Nature in a 
new manner; and pro- 
bably in the present 
exhibition those who 
seck an exposition of 
process rather than 
evidence of personal 





instance, concentration 
or focus of interest is 
essential to a picture in 
order to hold the atten- 
tion and make the 
spectator forget that the 
picture is but a detached 
fragment of the wide 
expanse. In order to 
impart this quality by 
controliing the printing, 
the photographer may, 
unwittingly and for want 
of knowledge, falsify the 
relative tones, over- 
print his shadows, or 
violate some general 
principles, and so be 
left with a poor photo- 
graph anda bad picture; 
but, on the other hand, 
he may abstain from 
interference and _ be 
possessed of a perfect 
photograph, though it 
be unpictorial. 

Some typical ex- 
amples of the best that 
the Royal Photographic 
Society’s Exhibition has 
to show are here repro- 
duced, and in these the 
positive photographic 
merit is in greater 
evidence than a more 
chimerical artistic 
quality. ‘ The lesson to 
be learnt is that photo- 
graphy’s artistic failings 
are due not to the 
limitations of the pro- 
cess, but to the short- 
comings of the 
photographer who, 
firstly, fails to feel any 
need of idealising the 
scene, and lacks the 
imagination; and, 
secondly, has not 
the cultivated 
perceptions to detect his 
own or his camera’s 
errors. It is such con- 
siderations as these that 
may raise a_ passing 
regret that photo- 
graphers should aspire 
to the higher walks of 
pictorial expression in 
view of their unimpeach- 
able accomplishments 
in the field of tasteful 
and accurate reproduc- 
tion. How admirable, 
for instance, is’ the 
texture of old stone walls 
in Mr. Bernard Mooxe’s 
“Old Market House,” 
the general mellowness 
of the ancient building, 
the transparency of the 
deep shadows, and 
absence of harsh high 
lights. 

A figure subject, 
entitled ‘* Breton Fisher- 
girl,” by Fred. W. 
Hicks, gives a hint as 


artistic aim, will be the Hicsoy & Kearns », to how the tone of 
least disappointed. ~~ a white cap should come 

As the process Fred. VV. Hicks, “BRETON FISHER-G/RL.” Copyright when seen against the 
becomes more pliable sky, and would seem 
and amenable to personal control, it follows that the opportunity to have been a not unsuccessful attempt to solve one of those 
of displaying right judgment and taste exists in the presence difficult problems in Nature’s arrangement of contrasts and 


of a grave danger of introducing error, and one cannot go far harmonies. 
without having it brought home that the photographer, in most 
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frankly photographic rendering of a beautiful scene, but the 
artist would have suppressed the post in the immediate fore- 
ground, which by being a little too assertive destroys the 
reposefulness of the otherwise most happy composition. 

Perhaps it is the restlessness of this age of telephones and 
high speeds that makes men less interested in the simpler phases 
of life, and the rustic genre subject once so prevalent is dis- 
appearing, and hence “ Getting Dinner Ready,” by E. W. Burch, 
has a welcome. 

But other prints need not be individually specified, tne 
purpose of the present notice of an exhibition replete with interest 
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being rather to warn the photographer of his dangers and caution 
him against a too ready springing up ere he has attained a firm 
roothold from the close study of Nature and a knowledge of art 
principles. The facility with which the camera enables us to 
secure a faithful likeness is very flattering to our skill it we 
forget how much of the excellence for which we take credit is due 
to the lens-maker and the chemist, but with the means thus 
placed at our disposal, and even less training than the average 
art student undergoes, there remains to be achieved a degree of 
pictorial expression which photography is as yet far from 
attaining. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Tue ASHBOURNE SHIRE Horse Suow. 

T the Ashbourne Horse Show, which brought out a 
great number of good animals, Mr. Smith-Carington 
took first prize for mares with foal at foot with his 
Rokeby Petrel, Lord Egerton’s Old Warden Gem 
being second. In the open class for mares without 

foals, Mr. Victor C. W. Cavendish was easily first with his 
celebrated Southgate Charm, Lord Rothschild being second with 
Blythwood Guelder Rose. The three year old fillies excited 
much admiration. Miss Alice de Rothschild was easily first 
with Lilac, while Sir J. B. Maple followed with Pilot’s Hope. 
In two year old fiilies the first place was taken by Sir P. A. 
Muntz with Dunsmore Combine, Lord Egerton’s Mayflower 
being second. In yearling fillies Mr. Kenneth Wright got in 
front witn Toft Folly, and Lord Egerton was second with 
Tatton Nell Gwynne. In the open class for foals of either sex 
the produce of any of the Calwich sires, Mr. A. A. Avis was first 
with a foal by Bold Harold, and the Messrs. Walwyn second 
with one by Calwich Blaze. There was a very large class for 
colt foals. The first place was accorded to a foal by Dunsmore 
Willington Boy belonging to Sir P. A. Muntz. The yearling 
entire colts had also a large entry, Dr. Wall being first with 
Hazlewood Major, and Sir P. A. Muntz following with Duns- 
more Hydrometer. For the best mare in the show the Wain- 
wright Challenge Cup was won by Southgate Charm, who also 
obtained the Shire Horse Society’s gold medal for the best mare 
or filly, and the Ashbourne Foal Challenge Cup was won by Mr. 
Smith-Carington’s filly foal. It was a good show, and many of 
the animals were sold at satisfactory prices. 


“THE LIGHTER BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE.” 

A few weeks ago we referred to the preface to a book under 
this title which has been written by Miss Edith Bradley and 
Miss Bertha La Mothe. More detailed examination shows it to 
be a volume full of practical 
and sound advice to young 
ladies who think of making 
agriculture their calling, The 
branches dealt with are market- 
gardening, fruit-growing, dairy- 
ing, poultry-keeping, and bee- 
keeping. Most properly the 
writers have assumed a com- 
plete lack of knowledge on the 
part of their readers, and deal 
with plain and simple facts, 
and difficulties are not shirked, 
but faced bravely. For 
example, it is idle to deny that 
few women have a good enough 
physique for some of the back- 
aching tasks of the gardener, 
such as digging, and they are 
recommended not to attempt 
it, but to engage an unskilled 
labourer, or use one of the 
diminutive ploughs which are 
soid under various names, such 
as the garden-plough, the allot- 
ment-plough, the pony-plough, 
and soon. The last-named is 
an excellent implement where- 
with to break up ground aftera 
crop, and it can be drawn by 
such a pony as is required to 
take the cart to market. One 
of these, produced by a well- 
known maker, weighs only 
105lb., and costs 45s. In like 
measure the use of the horse-hoe 
will save a great deal of hand-  /. Susclife. 
weeding, aud there are many 





“cultivators” that are of no less assistance. We should like to 
have been given more personal experience of some of the articles 
recommended, as, for instance, the mechanical milker. When 
used on a herd of cows by the average servant will it milk each 
animal dry? A friend of the writer, and a most enterprising 
farmer, after a trial of the machine had to go back to the human 
hand, whick alone can be adapted to each cow individually. 
Nor do we seem to recognise the voice of experience in 
the discussion of the characteristics of the popular breeds of 
dairy cows. To say, for instance, that the fat in the milk of 
Ayrshire cows is more suitable for cheese than butter-making is 
misleading, since it is the pasture more than the breed which 
gives cheese. In England the Ayrshire has gone largely out of 
fashion, for very solid and practical reasons. Some of the East 
Anglian farmers would read the following description of their 
favourite breed with a smile: ‘ Red-polls are hornless breeds 
found in the Eastern Counties. Excellent beef and dairy cattle. 
in colour they are red, with light-coloured udders, and white tail 
tassels. They are noted for their long milking periods.” Ina 
future edition of the book a great deal might advantageously be 
taken out of this article on dairying, and its place filled with the 
record of someone’s practical experience. The writers might 
also serve the interests of their readers by obtaining the actual 
balance-sheets from a few successful dairies. The same might 
to go-d purpose have been done with the poultry accounts. On 
bee-keeping much simple yet useful information is given in a 
style charmingly clear and quiet. We have touched only the 
questions relating strictly to agriculture, but it will be readily 
understood that with these instructions are mingled many words 
of exhortation and advice from a point of view that is almost 
motherly. 


Yew Polsoninc. 
The principal chemists of the Government Laboratory some 
time ago made arrangements to carry out experiments to determine 
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Stasthes. 
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the nature of yew poisoning, always an interesting subject to 
cattle-owners, and the results have now been published. The 
effect of eating the leaves of this tree has always been puzzling, 
because, while it has often had injurious effects, other cases occur 
in which it does not seem to have any. The consequence was 
that a belief got to be prevalent that the poisonous character of 
the leaves varied with the period of the year, or might be 
different in different years, and that certain animals are immune 
to poison. Another allegation was that the leaves of the male 
tree only were poisonous. Again, it has been asserted that the 
green shoots contain the poison, while, on the other hand, it has 
also been said that the green leaves have no fatal effect, but 
only those that are dry. The fruit has often been eaten without 
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causing any ill effects, at least, as far as the fleshy pulp is 
concerned. but the tree seed contains a poison that is very 
dangerous. Investigation has shown that there is a poisonous 
principle in the yew leaves, but the knowledge set forth is still 
indefinite. Chemists have separated from the yew leaves an 
alkaloid substance to which they give the name of taxine. 
This, after drying in a vacuum, presented the appearance of 
very fine glittering particles, extremely light, with no smell 
and a very bitter taste. In 1876 its action was examined in 
Germany. When administered to frogs, rabbits, cats, and 
dogs it depressed the action of the heart, and the creatures died 
by suffocation. The subject, however, still calls for further 
enquiry. 


IX MINE ORCHARD. 


HE orchard lies on a gentle slope from north to south in 

a lovely unfrequented Berkshire valley. The garden 

to which it pertaineth is very old, for around it are set 

yew hedges 2oft. high, and there are green alleys with 

tall Kentish filberts between the apple trees and the 

aged impenetrable hedge. The apples must be young in com- 
parison, fer these trees never reach extreme old age; but there 
are few really modern varieties in our orchard, and their branches 
almost sweep the flower-gemmed grass beneath them, and lace 
the autumn sky with their interwoven arms. In the spring-time 
they scatter their flowers over armies of daffodils and beds of 
white violets. The Stella anemones bloom there capriciously, 
and the cowslip and narcissus dance there together in the May 
breeze. In this sad and barren year no golden or crimson fruits 
gem their desolate boughs, no Quarrendens make vivid crimson 
patches on the emerald grass, no Golden Pippin—the Renat 
of Michael Drayton—basks in the ripening sunshine. The 
Ribstons are bare, the Sturmer flung me down a solitary 
offering, and only a youthful King of the Pippins has one bough 
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thick-set with fruit. The loss of our apples cannot be estimated, 
and good housewives mourn throughout the breadth of our 
stricken land over the empty apple chambers and depleted store- 
rooms. 

Since the apotheosis, centuries ago, of the delicious apple 
from the sour crab, God has made no better fruit, for there is 
nothing for which it is not good, and from the earliest days of man’s 
regeneration King Apple has reigned over the rural heart of 
Europe. Probably we owe our apples to the Romans, for 
Pliny speaks of many different varieties, and when the Saxons 
came they found them growing, and they were further culti- 
vated by the monks, our first gardeners, to whom we owe so 
many good and palatable things. 

The Pippins, so called because the trees were raised from 
seed or pips, instead of by grafting, were brought from France, 
says Fuller, in good King Hal’s time, and one Harris, who was 
fruiterer to that merry monarch, planted many orchards in Kent 
with fruit trees from Flanders. You will remember Justice 
Shallow says, ‘‘ You shall see mine orchard, where, in an arbor, 
we will eat a last year’s Pippin of mine own grafting.” We 
may claim the Reinette d’Angleterre, or Golden Pippin, as our 
own, for it was raised at Parham Park in Sussex, and has never 
been beaten. Michael Drayton, in his ‘“ Polyolbion,” published 
in 1613, in his quaint charming verses in praise of Kentish 
orchards says: 

‘*The Pippin, which we hold of kernel fruits the king ; 
The apple Orange; then the savoury Russetan ; 
The Pearmain, which to France long ere to us ’twas known, 
Which careful fruiterers have now denizen’d our own ; 
The Renat, which though first it from the Pippin came, 
Grown through his pureness nice, assumes that curious name; 
The Sweeting, for whose sake the schoolboys oft make war, 
The Wilding, Costard, the well-known Pomewater, 
And sundry other fruits of good yet several taste, 
They have their sundry names in sundry counties placed.” 

The Costard, or Custard apple, though now hardly known, 
was a large fleshy apple, much sold by the hawkers of fruit and 
vegetables in 1292, hence the name coster-monger. Chaucer 
speaks of the Costard apple when praising its beauty: ‘ Your 
chekes embolmed like a mellow Costard.” And.to enhance the 
beauty of the fair cheeks, a salve was compounded called 
Pomatum, made of the pulp of apples, swines’ grease, and 
distilled rose water. And yet another quaint use for an apple. 
Culpepper, in his maxims, gives a recipe for getting an earwig 
out of a person’s ear. He says: ‘ Lay a slice of ripe apple to 
the ear, the earwig will leave the ear for the apple. It seems 
they love apples better than ears; ’tis a wonder they were not 
called applewigs.” 

The Pearmain in Drayton’s time was an old distinct variety, 
which we have continued to improve. Tne Russet is still greatly 
appreciated; it was probably a parent of the Ribston Pippin, 
which much resembles it. The apple Orange was probably the 
Orange Pippin. 

Of the valuable medicinal qualities of the apple there is no 
doubt, and the old herbalists and chirurgeons were right in their 
respect for the apple as an article of health-giving food. For 
rheumatism it is an excellent medicine eaten at the breakfast 
hour. 

Nothing in the land of poetry can equal the beauty of an 
orchard of pears and apples in full bloom, the exquisite variety 
of pearly pink and deep rose tints, the hoary lichened boughs 
and soft green foliage, and the faint sweet scent—the very 
essence of spring, the haunt of nesting birds, whose ecstatic song 
fills the soul with hope and love. But, alas! to the practical 
gardener the best way to grow apples for garnering is on the 
ungraceful Paradise stock—dwarfed, and pinched back out of all 
luxuriance of growth. It is under these conditions possible 
to protect the crop against late frosts and autumnal gales. 
It is difficult for the poet to walk hand in hand with the 
gardener, because the latter must fight a /'outrvance the thousand 
insect enemies of the apple tree, and this cannot be done 
without disfiguring the poet’s orchard. 

The progress of the wingless female winter moth (Cheima- 
tobia brumata) can only be arrested by the placing of grease 
bands round the trunks of your trees. These are made of grease- 
proof paper, about 7in. wide, and tightly bound to the trunk, top 
and bottom, with tarred twine, and the band of paper is then 
thickly smeared with cart grease, taking care, especially with 
young trees, that none touches the bark. This must be done 
early in the autumn, and looked to all through the winter, since 
it is difficult to say when the female pregnant moth will climb 
the tree. But if the sticky bands are there when she essays to 
crawl up the trunk she will stick in the grease, and every one 
so caught is a great gain, since each moth will lay 200 eggs or 
more. Then in March you must be prepared for another enemy, 
a moth also with wingless females, the Anisopteryx zescularia, or 
March moth, which can also be caught in the same manner. 
And there are many other insects that cannot be reckoned with. 
So we see that Nature, lavish in her gifts, gives us the 
stimulus of counteracting evil influences lest we grow supine. 
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This season’s failures need not make a good gardener despair ; 
and as I write these concluding words, a young missel-thrush is 
trying his first song-note, and we feel that when the song is 
learnt it will be poured forth in the happy spring-time from the 
branches of our Golden Pippin, wreathed with a promise of 
fruit. Aucusta DE Lacy Lacy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLO PONY BREEDING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—In a recent issue a correspondent, ‘‘F. C. P.,” places before your 
readers some queries in reference to polo pony breeding both for show and 
for sale. ‘‘ F.C. P.” asks first as to whether the most suitable stallion would 
be a thorough-bred or an Arab or a polo-bred stallion. Of course opinions 





differ on this point, but after a considerable amount of experience, my obser- 
vations lead me to the conclusion that the quickest method and the most 
profitable is to use a polo-bred stallion of the sort you wish to produce. 
There are plenty of young polo-bred stallions to be had from the leading 
studs. As to mares, I should have a few polo mares ‘ that have ceased to 
be of use in the game,” provided they played the game well when they 
played. I should also advise ‘‘ F. C. P.” to purchase a few polo-bred fillies 
bred from winning sires and winning dams. If native pony mares are used 
the produce would be, as ‘‘F. C, P.” says, too smali for polo ponies, though a 
second or a third cross would be almost sure to produce ponies of the polo 
type. I might point out that the secretary of the Polo and Riding Pony 
Society at 12, Hanover Square, would doubtless be able to give “F.C. P.” 
most of the information required, and I would advise your corresponcent to 
apply to the society. OBSERVER. 


CLEVER SWALLOWS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

$1r,—I think you will be interested to hear about a late hatch of swallows 
that I have been watching under a gateway in the yard of our house. I 
noticed they seemed nearly ready to fly yesterday (September 23rd), and were 
looking out of the nest, while the old birds flew constantly to and fro with 
food. To-day, on returning from a walk, I saw the nest on the ground, 
and looked about expecting to see some little dead bodies, instead of which 
I heard the same little chirps overhead, and on the other side of the 
gateway, in a nest that had been forsaken earlier in the year, were the little 
ones safe and sound; the old birds must have got them over somehow, 
knowing their nest was unsafe.—A. M. S. 





THE STURGEON. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CounrrRy LIFE.”] 

S1r,—With reference to ‘‘ Sturgeon’s ” letter in a recent issue of COUNTRY 
Lire, and your reply thereto, I have been down to Hemingford and 
seen the pool wherein the sturgeon has found refuge. It is in a 
weir pool in a backwater, not in the main stream, a big pool 
about 8oyds. across and about 2oft. or 3o0ft. deep. It is not a question 
of the fish swimming or drifting down stream; 
it is a question of whether there is enough depth 
of water below the pool to allow him to get 
down. He cannot get up over the weir gates. 
His royal highness is a great attraction; on Bank 
Holiday last it is estimated that 20,00 people were 
ferried across the river to see the netting opera- 
tions. The idea was to cut him up in 2lb. slices 
and sell him to the public by auction, for the 
benefit of the hospital; but, alas! it was a 
question of ‘‘first catch your hare.” Anyhow 
some £5 was collected from the disappointed 
crowd, while the boatmen cleared a rich harvest. 
No one seems to know how he lives or on what; 
if fish, when he has cleared the pool he must 
starve, and it is expected he wil be found on 
his back at the top one morning. It seems 
extraordinary how he evades capture, and he must be 
a wily old hand. Local authorities say he has the 
power of burying himself in the mud, and only 
comes up to breathe.—F. K. 





FOXGLOVE. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Under ‘‘ Woodland Flowers” I read with 
interest the following paragraph in COUNTRY LIFE 
a short time since: ‘‘ Within the memory of most 
of us in the South there has been no former year in 
which the foxglove has been so plentiful as in 
this. They are come in succession to a crop of 
primroses that was finer than we have ever known before. While every 
gardener in the land is bemoaning his fate, and his frost-cut roses, and so on, 
these woodland flowers are everywhere smiling at him in gentle derision.” I 
can bear this out. I have recently returned from the Moreton Hampstead side 
of Dartmoor, and a more beautiful display of foxgloves it never was my good 
fortune to see. Here, there, and everywhere they were in profusion, in all 
their elegance.— CARSLAKE WINTER-Woob, 
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RE GODINTON, KENT. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—In your issue of July 18th last you published an illustrated account of 
Godinton, Kent, which belonged to my family from about the year 1460 
until it was sold in 1895 to the present owner, Mr. Ashley Dodd. I have 
not the least idea who wrote this account, and should not have seen it had 
not my attention been specially drawn to it. I thought your description of 
the house and history of the family was, on the whole, a very correct one, 
and the matter had passed from my mind until a few days ago, when a friend 
asked me if I had ‘‘seen the very foolish letters that had subsequently 
appeared in Country Lire from Mr. Ashley Dodd and his architect, Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield.” I had not, and only saw them for the first time on 
Saturday, the 26th inst., or should have replied to them long ago. I 
consider them to be not only most uncalled for, but very inaccurate. With 
regard to what Mr. Ashley Dodd writes concerning the pictures, etc., he is 
right in stating that no Holbeins or Lelys were left anywhere, as, 
owing to his attitude towards me during the transactions for the sale of 
Godinton, I would not let him have anything of any value that I could 
possibly remove. The China Room and White Parlour were, in 
former days, simply a bedroom and schoolroom, which he has had altered to 
snit his own taste. Mr. Ashley Dodd also states that when he bought the 
place ‘‘ there was nothing but a good old walled garder,” meaning the 
kitchen garden, This statement is a very sweeping one, as the garden and 
grounds were of a considerable size. He has added a good deal to 
them, including, as he states, the 7ooyds. of yew hedge, and_ three- 
quarters of a mile of gravel paths, but a great many who knew the 
place formerly do not consider it is improved thereby. I am well aware 
that the drainage required to be entirely reconstructed, and that the 
house needed many alterations and repairs to bring it up to modern ideas, 
but that it was ‘‘in a state of decay,” ‘‘ unsafe,” ‘‘ on its way to tumbling 
down,” etc., etc., as represented in these letters, I entir.ly deny. It is true 
that I had not lived there for many years, but, since I succeeded to the estate 
in 1866, the house, up to the very day it was sold in 1895, had been 
continuously let, and occupied by such men as the Marquess Conyngham’s 
grandfather, the late Captain Leyland, Mr. R. Hay Murray, and the late 
Mr. Pomfret Pomfret, all of whom were delighted with the place, and made 
it theirhome. Before 1866 it had been occupied by my family from generation 
to generation since 1460. Before Mr. Ashley Dodd bought Godinton he had 
the house, park, and land (in all 735} acres) most carefully examined, and 
valued, and, I coxclude, would not have purchased the property unless he 
thought it was worth what he paid for it, so I fail to see why he should now 
think it necessary to write to you in the offensive tone he has adopted. 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s letter I simply treat with the contempt it deserves. 
—J. Lestir Toke (Colonel). 


CLOUDSCAPES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I was very much interested ia and pleased with the cloud photographs 
that were recently published in Counrry LiFe. They have made me look 
skywards far more frequently than was previously my custom, and it is really 
surprising how beautiful and varied and how constantly changing are the 
clouds that pass across the sky. It is almost impossible to credit how many 
different cloud forms and what peculiar shapes any given piece of sky will 
show within half-an-hour. To prove that the pictures that were in COUNTRY 
LIFE have really interested me, may I show you the accompanving 
photograph of a cloud that was seen from the window of a railway 
carriage, and taken as the train flew along. The cloud struck me as 





a very curious one, appearing as it did as a heavy black mass behind 
which the midday sun was hidden. I should think if ycur readers, many of 
whom, doubtless, have special opportunities, would send photographs of any 
curious or beautiful clouds or sunset effects they may see, it would be 
interesting if you were to publish them in Country Lire.—S. R. 

[We shall be glad to receive from our readers any photographs of the 
character suggested by our correspondent.—Eb. ] 
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THE RED ROOFS OF NUREMBERG. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CountrRY LIFr.”] 
Sir,—One of the most interesting features 
of old Nuremberg is the red roofing to be 
seen everywhere; the variety and beanty of 
the lines of the sloping roofs, broken by 
the garret windows, looking like the heavy- 
lided eyes of the now sleepy old town, are 
very fine. We who live at Nuremberg and 
delight in its beauty shall be glad to see in 
Country LIFE a reproduction of some of the 
old buildings, many of which date from the 
Middle Ages, for we have so often admired 
your English country houses under the 
heading ‘*‘Country Homes.” In Nuremberg 
one can still study the fortified dwelling- 
house, which in England has become a 


“sé 


vara avis, for owing to the constant dissensions 
and bitter feuds between the citizens and the 
margraves, the houses of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, many of which remain 
intact, were invariably built with a view to 
possible attacks and defence. The house of 
Albrecht Diirer is one of these. Nuremberg, 
together with Augsburg, was one of the 
chief depots of the trade between Germany, 
Venice, and the East at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and at this time it 
also attained the zenith of its distinction 
in art. Perhaps one of the finest examples of the Nuremberg school 
of painting is the Tuebersche Altar in the Church of Our Lady, a 
winged picture painted on a gold ground.—FE., J. 


IMPORTANT ORNITHOLOGICAL EVENT. 
[To THE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE.” ] 

Str,—In a sense as rare as the egg of the great auk are those of the 
knot (Tringa canctus). although this bird arrives in vast flocks upon our shores 
in the autumn on 
its way South, 
and in February 
on its” return 
journey in even 
greater numbers. 
Naturalists  esti- 
mate that the 
knot migrates a 
distance of 
something _ like 
20,000 miles, 
for it breeds well 
within the Arctic 
Circle, and in 
winter travels as 
far South == as 
Natal and even Y 

New = Zealand. 

The precise 

locality of the knot’s nesting quarters has never been ascertained, although 
young in down were taken in Greenland in latitude 61deg. N. by the Alert and 
Discovery expedition in 1876, and Parry in 1820 and 1823 reported it as 
breeding abundantly on Melville Island and on Melville Peninsuia, Arctic North 
America. It is also said to breed in Greenland, but it has never been known 
to breed in Arctic Europe or in Asia. Eggs were not obtained on any of 
the expeditions on which the birds were obscrved breeding, and with the 
exception of the single egg in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, 
United States, which was obtained from the ovary of a dead bird, no collec- 
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tion in the world has hitherto contained a single specimen of the egg of the 
knot. Many attempts have been made to obtain eggs from knots kept in 
captivity, and the late Lord Leyland succeeded in obtaining one. Of con- 
siderable interest, therefore, and of importance is it to naturalists that Messrs. 
Mann, of Aigle Gill, Allonby, Cumberland, have succeeded in acclimatising 
three of these birds, which in June, 1902, laid four eggs. The Messrs. Mann 
have not been successful in obtaining eggs this summer. The birds did 
not assume full plumage, and probably the fact of thvir not breeding may be 
attributed to the 
saa cold and _ iate 
spring. The 
knot’s eggs are 
now in the 
museum of Tullie 
House, Carlisle. 
The largest of 
the eggs measures 
1.151. in length 
and I.1in. in 
width. In colour 
the eggs are of 
a light yellowish 
brown, and 
marked at the 
larger end with 
reddish brown 
spots, being less 
spotted at the 
smaller end. This photograph of the eggs was taken while they were in 
the possession of the Messrs. Mann.—J. C. VARTY-SMITH. 


A BARKING COLLIE. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘‘Countrry LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I suggest the following treatment for the above. Let ‘FE. S.” geta 
saddler to fit his dog with a ‘‘ driving net” (as used for pulling horses) and 
attach it to his collar. :This should act on his jaws painlessly, and the dog, being 
unable to use them, in ‘time would be cured of this irritating fault. —TAIPAN. 





DRAUGHT OXEN. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I send you the enclosed photograph of 
oxen thinking you may consider it of sufficient 
interest for reproduction in CountTRY LIFE. It 
was taken recently in the vicinity of Aix-les- 
Bains, where it is quite a common occurrence to 
meet these dun-coloured gentle-eyed creatures 
following their master along the dusty country 
roads with the loaded waggon creaking behind 
them. They need no guidance; a gentle indi- 
cation with a long staff is sufficient to turn 
them to the roadside if the visitor to the 
fashionable watering town is taking one of 
the many beautiful drives. In the field the 
yoke is removed, and they wander at leisure 
in the newly-made hay while the waggon is 
loaded for the next journey to the farmstead. 
The flies are a source of great trouble to 
these animals, some being quite half to one inch 
in length, and the sting of the most formidable 
often proving fatal, which, besides meaning a 
loss to the owner, causes him genuine sorrow, 
for these Savoyards love their hard-working 
oxen; and it is a matter of great credit to the 
peasants that I can say, of all the cattle we 
met during our sojourn of four weeks, not 
one ever had that look of misery born of ill- 
treatment in its soft blinking eyes.—R. W. 











